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ONLY ONE. 





BY MRS. ANNIE E. THOMSON. 





I was only one, and a feeble one, 

At work in the vineyard of the Lord; 
From earliest morn till set of sun 

My work was constant, weary, and hard, 
Digging the soil, and pruning the vine. 
Will ever the clustering grapes be mine? 


This question I asked from day to day, 
As I anxiously watched the vinelets grow ; 


The gathering time seemed far away, 

The summer was long, and their growth so 
slow; 

The earth was parched, and the skies grew 


hot, 
And the dews at the night-time sparkled not. 


Again, the rn in the bud was found; 
Then a storm swept over the watching sky, 
And the leaves fell rustling to the ground; 
Alas! I eried; will my loved vines die? 

And I, for my toilings at morns and eves, 
Have nothing to show but withered leaves? 


3ut I digged, and I pruned, and I watered 
with care; 

And I sheltered them from the fervent beat ; 

I wooed the soft dews, and the fragrant air, 

And covered them when the fierce storms 
beat; 

Though they budded once more, and grew 
fresh and green, 

Yet never a purple grape was seen. 


And my heart grew heavy, and tired, and 
sad ; 

With all that my toil-worn hands had done, 

There was never a harvest, to make me 
glad; 

And I wept, while I murmured, * I’m only 


one; 

And what may a lonely toiler dare, 

When the soil is poor, and the branches 
bare?” 


One day the Lord of the vineyard came, 

With His soft, dove eyes, and His shining 
brow; 

He saw my tears; but He spoke my name, 

And whispered, “ My daughter, why weep- 
est thou?” 

“ My Master,” I cried, *‘ my spirit grieves 

That I’ve nothing to show but these empty 
leaves. 


“From the dawn of the day till the sun 


Oh, sweet and strong has my spirit grown 
Since those soft dove-eyes looked into mine; 
And I never again shall feel alone, 

If the harvests fail, and the faithless vine, 
But watch for the tokens of His love, 

If I but a faithful laborer prove. 








OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR. 





BY REV. GEORGE PRENTICE, D. D. 





When an interesting theme falls into 
the hands of an entertaining writer, the 
public is apt to be richer, by a valuable 
book. It would be carrying water to 
the sea, as the proverb runs, to tell the 
readers of Zion's HERALD that Bishop 
Haven 1s an attractive writer. When 
they knew that he was to visit Mexico, 
in behalf of our mission work, they nat- 
urally looked for a rich correspondence 
from his flowing pen. The material 
he got together shaped itself into 
newspaper articles, lectures and mag- 
azine narratives. Thus a book ‘grew, 
until it had little to do but ask the 
kindly offices of the publisher. The 
Harpers have put this matter into a 
fine and well-illustrated volume, of 
467 pages. Writer;and publisher, then, 
have done their part, 

Mexico is surely an interesting sub- 
ject. Who can help being interested 
in his neighbors? We are interested 
in Mexico, whether we wish to be or 
not. That neighbor State, like our 
own, is human, American, republican. 
Its future must have a considerable in- 
fluence upon our political and relig- 
ious fortunes. Still we know compar- 
atively little about our geographical 
neighbor. What we do know has been 
gathered mostly from the brilliant 
pages of Prescott, He has compelled 
us to be more acquainted with Cortez 
and Montezuma than we are with Itur- 
bide and Santa Anna. 

Good books concerning the present 
condition of that country are so. rare 
that an additional one, if excellent, is 
sure of a welcome. This one will have 
a warm weleome. Yet the reader 
should not expect from it what it does 
not promise. It is like Bishop Haven 
that his book should begin before the 
beginning, and that some things which 
most would have put into a preface he 
has noted in the closing lines. To be 
sure, he would be apt to plead that he 
bad no preface to put themin. Well, 
in that metamorphosed prefuce we are 
told that the writer has studiously omit- 
ted anything he would have had to 
learn from books. Thus he escapes 
the dry -as- dust element, and gets el- 
bow-room for Mexico and — himself. 
The book gives us Mexico as Bishop 
Haven saw it, and Bishop Haven as 
Mexico saw him. This is ever a gain, 
when the traveler isa true man. Do 
not ‘English Traits” and ** Our Old 
Home ” interest us by what they show 
of Emerson and Hawthorne as well as 
what they tell of England? The book 


things seen by keen eyes on a three 
months’ tour. The Bishop hardly 
swerved from his Episcopal work for a 
day, and yet he saw all that is best 
worth seeing of our Mexican neighbors. 

On opening the book we are at once 
struck with its out-door air. It is 





went down, 
All the long summer, I’ve toiled and prayed. 
Look at my hands! they are searred, and 
brown; 
Look at the furrows that care has made; 
But alas for the harvests I never have 
won; 
And alas, blest Master, I only am one.” 


Oh, sweet was the look that on me He 
turned, 

As He said, with a voice like breezes low, 

While my spirit within me glowed and 
burned, 

“ Daughter, in peace and comfort go; 

Though the vines are ’reft of the grapes’ 
rich sheen, 

The fruits of thy labors in them are seen; 


“The vines are strong, and their branches 
rise, 

Healthful and glad, in the sunlight warm; 

And their leaflets wave ’neath the summer’s 
Skies, 

With never a blemish or taint of storm; 

And though thou may’st gather,no fruits for 
Me, 

Another year will the harvest see, 


And another hand shall spoil the vine 

Of the luscious fruit that My soul doth love; 

And so for the toilings and watchings of 
thine 

Never shalt thou this sweetness prove; 

But none the less shall thy portion be, 

And none the less is My love for thee. 


“Though thou knew’st it not, I ever was 
near, 

And measured thy toil when the day was 
done; 

I marked each sigh, and sorrowing tear, 

And heard thy longings, thou faithful one ; 

And saw thee hoping, from day to day, 

When hope, with the harvest, seemed far 
away. 


“°Tis all the same, in the end, to Me— 


The perfect fruit, or the perfect vine ; 
It faithful and willing thy labors be, 
The peace of the Father, and Mine, are 


thine 

Thrice blessed are they who, through sor- 
row and ill, 

Seek for their Master’s honor still. 


” Thrice blessed are they who, though low- 

7 ly and lone, 

Toiling and hoping from day to day, 

Making their Master’s will their own, 

Never forget to love and pray; 

a the many may gather full harvests in, 
Ley never a sweeter comfort win.” 


steamboat, horse-back, stage-top, hill- 
top, mountain-top life. The good 
Bishop is incessantly on the wing, en- 
eountering all sorts of companions, 
and contemplating most diverse scen- 
ery. Very little in-door life do we 
see in this three months’ sojourn in 
Mexice. .The summery climate makes 
ita constant luxury to be out doors, 
and the Bishop, neither averse to lux- 
ury, nor heeding want of it, delighted 
in that pleasure. This explains why a 
single winter furnished so many out- 
door scenes and sounds to the busy 
traveler. The strange names of nat- 
ural objects interest us. Silver mines, 
haciendas, plazas, pulqui, maguey, cac- 
tus, hombres and mozos, may have or 
lack corresponding objects in Ameri- 
can life, but, at least, they appeal to 
the imagination in an impressive way. 
The Latin maxim says that men take 
every unknown thing for great; and 
we see an illustration of its truth in 
this volume. Another attractive fea- 
ture of the book is the constant pres- 
ence of mountains in the author's de- 
scriptions and in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Such books of travel always afford 
us much light on the political and re- 
ligious state of the regions they de- 
scribe, through accidental suggestions 
and side-lights. What a comment on 
the past and present political status of 
Mexico is the constant dread of rob- 
bers, the frequent occurrence of pillage 
and murder on the open highway. 
Not even the government officers are 
safe, if unguarded. 

Bishop Haven is an enterprising 
traveler. He runs his head into nearly 
everything —a dance, from which he 
effects a dignified Episcopal retreat; no 
end of yuns, whose encounter he can 
by no means decline; and much pleas- 
ant society. Perhaps one of the best 
instances of this pushing quality, and 
of his tact in getting out of the difficul- 
ties it involves, occurred at a hacienda 
before which the coach had paused. 








ried the famished traveler of his rather 
unceremonious driver. ‘‘ Anywhere,” 
was the careless response, Entering 
the building, he was pointed to a closed 
room as a place where his wants could 
be satisfied. Seeing no premonition 
of breakfast, the Bishop, in annoyance 
and hunger, remonstrated at the ap- 
parent neglect. A comely young man, 
with a goodly sombrero on, demanded, 
in honest English, ‘‘do you wish a 
breakfast, sir?” On an affirmative 
reply, the youth bade the Bishop enter 
the dining room, and promised to be 
with him presently. Servants grew 
attentive, and soon an abundant meal 
was provided. The young man, with 
certain affable companions, attended 
to the duties of hospitality, so as to 
show that his bounty was not venal. 
Result, a blushing Bishop, a courteous 
reception of excuses, and a happier 
prosecution of an acquaintance awk- 
wardly begun. Probably the unruf- 
fled temper of the host was partly due 
to some inkling that he was entertain- 
ing unawares some angel of the Church 
in America. Perbaps he wondered to 
find an angel so ruddy and hearty. 
This time, however, the angel was 
taken ‘‘ unawares.” 

This book also contains a record of 
the writer’s observations on our mis- 
sions in Mexico, The salt of the Gos- 
pel penetratesit everywhere. It would 
not be easy to find elsewhere so good 
a view of such work in Mexico. It 
abounds with the best aspects of its au- 
thor’s mind. It has his faults, too. 
Readable it is, from its felicitous intro- 
duction to its sudden close. 





PRE-EMINENCE OF THE BIBLE. 





BY REY. JOHN A. CASS, 





If you wish for evidences of in- 
spiration, you may find them in the 
marvelous fulfillment of prophecy; in 
the perfect unanimity of all the Church- 
es in all the world on this one point; 
in the fact that, though councils have 
thundered their decrees on almost ev- 
erything else, they have never found it 
necessary to do so here; in the fact 
that for eight hundred years after the 
death of Christ but one man ever ques- 
tioned the doctrine of inspiration; in 
the fact that no spurious or apocrypbal 
book was ever received by the Church, 
or in the style and contents of that 
Book, called, for pre-eminence, the 
Bible. Let me briefly touch this last 
point : — 

The style and contents of the Bible 
prove itto be from God. I have col- 
lected a few testimonies from distin- 
guished men on this head. Hear them: 
Daniel Webster says, ‘‘ from the time 
that, at my mother's feet, or on my fa- 
ther's knee, I first learned to lisp verses 
from the Sacred Writings, they have 


| been my daily study and vigilant con- 


is a transcript of the most striking | templation. 


If there be anything in 
my style or thoughts to be commended, 
the credit is due to my kind parents, in 
instilling into my mind an early love 
for the Scriptures.” 

Hear Fisher Ames: ‘‘I will hazard 
the assertion that no man ever did or 
ever will become truly eloquent with- 
out being a constant reader of the Bi- 
ble, and an admirer of the purity and 
sublimity of its language.” 

Sir Isaac Newton says, ‘*‘ we account 
the Scriptures of God to be the most 
sublime philosophy.” 

List to the ery of Milton: ‘* There 
are no songs comparable to the songs 
of Zion —no orations equal to those of 
the prophets—no politics like those 
which the Scriptures teach.” 

These were all great men, but were 
all friends, at least, to the religion of 
the Cross. Now let us hear one. man, 
equally wise, but by no means a friend 
to Christianity :—‘‘I must confess to 
you,” says he, ‘‘ that the majesty of the 
Scriptures astonishes me; the holiness 
of the evangelists speaks to my heart, 
and has such strong and striking char- 
acters of truth, and is, moreover, so 
perfectly inimitable, that if it had been 
the invention of men, the inventors 
would have been greater than the great- 
est heroes.” 

These are but samples of the great 
men of every age and country. This 
is the point: After carefully studying 
the Book, looking at its style and con- 
tents, the men mest Jearned and most 
capable of judging declare that no hu- 
man being could ever have written it. 
In majesty, grandeur and beauty, both 
of thought and of style, it outshines the 
most brilliant productions of this nine- 
teenth century as the sun in heaven 
outshines a burning taper. It announ- 
ces doctrines such as the world never 
dreamed of before. It gives utterance 
to thoughts which it would stagger a 
giant to comprehend. It reaches one 
hand back into an eternity past, and 
stretches the other into an eternity to 
come. The world never produced such 
a book; it was born of the travail of 
Heaven. Altogether it constitutes a 
mighty drama. Its scenes are laid in 
heaven, on earth, in hell. Its actors 
are men, angels, devils, Jesus Christ, 
God Almighty. Its speakers stand 
with one foot on the sea, the other on 








‘* Where can breakfast be had?” que- 


land. Theis beads touch the sky, and 


their speech is ever the language of 
God. The subjects of which it treats 
are life, death, salvation, damnation. 
The stage is lighted from above by the 
glory of heaven; its footlights are the 
glare of burning hell; and the scene of 
its final catastrophe is illuminated by a 
flash of lightning, forever girdling the 
earth; its audience is a whole uni- 
verse, and the accompanying music of 
its mighty orchestra is made up of the 
howls of demons, the sweet songs of 
angels ministrant, the wails of lost spir- 
its, the shouts of redeemed souls, and 
the roll of the thunder-drum of heaven; 
nor man nor angel knoweth when the 
drama shall end; but the voice of its 
omniscient Director cries aloud to all, 
‘“‘be ye ready, for ye know not the 
hour!” 

Such the book — style — contents! 
It came from God. It is inspired — all 
inspired. Oh, sacred Book! Let others 
do as they may; but, as for me, thou 
shalt be my guide in life, my comfort 
in death; and, simply because it is 
promised here, I expect to enter Heaven 
at last, through the abounding and as- 
tounding mercy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen, and amen. 





DANGERS OF THE SABBATH- 
SCHOOL. 





BY REV. W. F. MALLALIEU,D. D. 





It may seem almost like presumption 
to have the thought, much more to ut- 
ter it, that the Sabbath-school, in all 
respects, is not a grand success; and 
yet there can be no question that there 
are thousands who have very serious 
misgivings in regard to its present 
practical workings. Every one who is 
familiar with the present posture of 
our Sabbath-schools knows that the 
scholars do not attain a knowledge of 
the Bible such as is desirable. True, 
they run over, in a superficial way, a 
set number of topics, arranged in les- 
son leaves, and various other ways; but 
they are rarely required to commit pas- 
sages of the Bible to memory. It is 
probable that less of the Bible was 
learned last year in the United States 
than in any other of the past fifty years, 
in proportion to the number of the in- 
habitants. The fact is manifest that the 
present method of Bible study tends to 
this deplorable practice. 

The Word of God in the heart and 
soul is like leaven in the meal; it will 
make its presence felt. It is one of the 
greatest possible safe guards against 
the temptations of the devil and the 
wiles of wicked men. Filled full of 
Bible, even the unlearned and ignorant 
may boldly exclaim, 

* Should all the forms that men devise 
Assault my faith, with treacherous art, 
I’d call them vanities and lies, 

And bring Thy Gospel to my heart.” 
It was the Word of God with which the 
Saviour drove back the urgent assaults 
of the tempter; and the apostle assures 
us that the Word of God is the sword of 


the Spirit. With this, and the protecting 


shield of a child-like faith, the weak 
believers can stand like the ocean rock, 
that dashes to foam a thousand bil- 
lows. 

Again, the Sabbath-school, as it is 
now managed, is not the place where the 
youth are likely to receive a clear and 
concise statement of doctrine, nor where 
they wil) be likely to learn how to suc- 
cessfully defend the standard doctrines 
of evangelical Christianity and of Meth- 
odism ; and this even if they are in Meth- 
odist schools. For the clear statemert 
of doctrine we only need to turn to the 
pages of our official Catechism, and 
there we shall find all that may be 
needed for the minds of youth. But 
would it be saying too much to say that 
one half of the children in our Sabbath- 
schools never saw a catechism, and 
possibly never heard of it? Our pres- 
ent system does not meet the need, for 
it does not aim to impart doctrinal in- 
struction, except in an incidental way ; 
and not very much, even then! It is 
apparent to any one that a doctrine, 
founded on the Word of God, when 
briefly and plainly stated is half proved. 
Now, in our Catechism, which is really 
a compend of Methodist theology, 
men of learning and intellectual power 
bave endeavored with the greatest care 
to formulate the truth as it is held by 
our Church. It would certaitily be in- 
dicative of the greatest-asgumption for 
any ordinary man to preséme that be 
could make a more satisfactory state- 
ment of them, And yetafpecessity for 
doing so is laid upon evegfy teacher in 
our Sabbath-schoels: who tries to teach 
our doctrines, under our present sys- 
tem. 

A mere statement of doctrine, how- 
ever, is not enough; there ought to be 
a careful collation of Scripture proofs, 
so arranged that they shall be both cu- 
mulative and convincing ; ‘and, to this 
end, there ought to be a logical and 
systematic arrangement of proof texts, 
that will commend itself to the mind of 
even the casual investigator and student. 
Unless: such a method be pursued we 
may be sure that we shall not develop 
a stalwart race of Christian men and 
women. As a denomination, we have 
been thrown off our guard by the fact 





that in the great contest, of filly and 





sixty years ago, through which we 
passed, on the question of Calvinistic 
theology, we were ‘completely victori- 
ous; and victorious to suchan extent 
that genuine, old-fashioned Calvinism is 
almost as rare in New England as the 
‘*dodo” in its island home... We for- 
get the great fact that there is a con- 
flict, no less important than that of two 
generations since, which is going on in 
our country, and especially in the cen- 
tres of thought and action. We forget 
that the inspiration of the Scripures; 
the divinity of Jesus; the reality of 
conversion, in its broad, Gospel sense ; 
the sinfulness of man ; his helplessness ; 
the atonement; the resurrection; the 
Judgment, hell, and heaven, — are 
essential, vital parts of the Christian 
system, all assailed today with the 
ribald blasphethy of Paine, the heartless 
scofting of Voltaire, the vile sensuous- 
ness of Rousseau, and the shallow 
show of learning which culminates in 
the self-sufficient Parker (T) of Boston. 
The names of these men may not be 
written upon the banners of the hosts 
who war against the truth and Church 
of God, but it is certain that the spirit 
which animatd them lives, and was 
never more active, never more auda- 
cious, and, thank God, never nearer de- 
feat than now. 

It is a blessed thing to get converted, 
even if it be in a sentimental way. It 
is excellent to be happy, and sweetly 
sing, 

* Oh, how I love Jesus! ” 

But we may be sure this world is not to 
be held for Christ in any such way as 
that. For the hard, rough work of this 
militant state we must have an experi- 
ence of salvation that goes down to the 
very substratum of the soul. Then each 
Christian ought to know what he be- 
lieves; and what he believes, he ought 
to believe with all his might, mind, and 
strength. And then he ought to have 
piled up around every doctrine an array 
of proof texts which will enable him to 
defend himself at every point. Any man 
of intelligence, who has carefu'ly ob- 
served, knows that our system, as at 
present arranged, is not caleulated to 
produce these results. The Catholics, 
who are wiser than ourselves, in some 
respects, do not let their children grow 
up without the most thorough indoctri- 
nation in the tenets of the Church, Go 
to their churches when their Sabbath- 
schools are in session, and, if you see 
what the writer of this saw, not many 
months since, in the capacious vestry 
of the Albany Street Church in Boston, 
where at least a thousand children were 
gathered together, you will not won- 
der at the tenacity with which the chil- 
dren of Papists cling to that supersti- 
tious Church. That great school was 
full of down right hard work, drilling 
the children in the Catechism. And the 
work was well done—not that the 
work was good, but the manner in 
which it was performed was most com- 
mendable. 

Something ought to be done by 
which there shali be a change effect- 
ed in our present system. It must be 
done. If those who control it now 
do not and will not see the importance 
of the things, it is to be hoped that 
measures may be instituted by which 
the needed revolution may be brought 
about. Here isa place where the Bish- 
ops of the Church, whose business it is 
to guard its interests, ought to inter- 
pose their influence and authority. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
TIVOLI. 


Like Albano, Tivoli can be visited 
from Rome in one day, but the journey 
must be made on foot, or by carriage. 
No railroad exists. The road is dusty 
and disagreeable, and, even in early 
spriog, uncomfortably bot. One meets 
all the way the heavy carts of the peas- 
ants going to Rome, with their loads of 
wine or vegetables. The driver lies 
stretched out, at full length, fast asleep ; 
and the horses or mules, accustomed to 
be thus left to themselves, walk slowly 
along, and turn out of theirown accord 
when they meet another vehicle. 

On the left of the road lie the great 
quarries from which both ancient and 
modern Rome have been built, whose 
products have been used for the Colos- 
seum and St. Peter’s. On the slope of 
the heights on which Tivoli stands are 
the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, a vast col- 
lection of architectural fragments, 
which antiquarians have never success- 
fully named. The guides point out, 
with amasing assurance, the various 
buildings. ** Here stood the palace of 
the Emperor; here were the rooms of 
the slaves; here the baths; here the 
theatre; on this spot-was the gymna- 
sium, and there the parade ground and 
the barracks” (under the slope of the 
hill). Wehad no superior nomencla- 
ture to oppose to that of the guide, and 
so accepted his with becoming modesty ; 
but after all I rather doubt that about 
the barracks. In the present state of 
the ruins it is as easy to believe that 
the palace stood in one particular spot 
as in another, and, having no choice 
myself, I am willing to call the guide’s 
palace Hadrian's palace; but those un- 
derground barracks I protest against. 





Among thege ruins were found a great 
many of the grandest of those ancient 
statues which now adorn the museums 
of Europe, the most noted of which is 
the Venus de Medici, new in the Uffizzi 
Gallery at Florence. 

THE WATERFALLS 

are now, as in the days of Horace (when 
it was Tibur), a favorite retreat of the 
Romans during the hot summer months ; 
and among its picturesque attractions 
none are more beautiful. The old fall 
is now far less grand than formerly. 
In 1826 the water, overflowing its 
banks, washed away many buildings — 
among them a church, when Pope 
Gregory XVI constructed a new chan- 
nel, by means of two tunnels excavated 
in the limestone rock, through which 
the water flows, and, reuniting at the 
brink, falls three hundred and forty 
feet into the valley below. About mid- 
way in its descent it strikes a projecting 
rock, and throws up vast clouds of 
spray, on which the bright hues of the 
rainbow quiver. The fall, shut in by 
steep rocks and hills, covered with vines 
and olive trees,forms a beautiful picture, 
from which the great French landscape 
painter, Poussin, made many studies. 


TEMPLE OF THE SIBYL. 


One of the most graceful and well pre- 
served relics of the old Roman worship 
is the Temple of the Sibyl, as it is gen- 
erally called, though it is also named 
after both Vesta and Hercules. Itisa 
circular building, surrounded by an 
open hall, of whose eighteen Corinthian 
columns ten stillremain. Its situation, 
overlooking the falls and the valley, is | 
eminently picturesque. 

THE PEASANTS. 

To an American, especially one who 
has never been accustomed to the sight 
of slave labor, and whose idea of 
woman, even among the lowest classes, 
is entirely a domestic one, it is curious, 
and by no means pleasant, to see the 
women in France, Germany, and Italy, 
working in the fields by the side of 
their husbands and brothers. Driving 
in the country, wherever there is field- 
work going on, even of the hardest, 
most fatiguing kind, women can be 
seen doing their share of it. One day! 
saw them,ion their curious costumes, 
carrying stones, not with their hands, 
but on their heads — great heavy rocks, 
that tasked their strength to lift. After 
they had been firmly fixed upon their 
heads, however, they seemed not to 
feel any further inconvenience from the 
burden, but walked with an erect car- 
riage, and a grace of form and poise 
that many a society belle might envy. 
They evidently don’t know what tight 
lacing means, and the constant habit of 
carrying heavy loads upon the head 
forees them to cultivate the habit of 
throwing back the shoulders, thus leav- 
ing the chest free from all pressure, 
and able to do its work as it should. 

, MODELS. 

Rome, as everybody knows, is full of 
artists from all nations. When any- 
body writes a novel, with an artist for a 
hero, he is alwayssent to Rome. When- 
ever a youth neglects his books to draw 
charcoal sketches of horses and dogs on 
the barn door, or stops on his way to 
school to make clay models out of the 
roadside mud, his admiring friends and 
relations. destine him for Rome. If 
half the artists who want to come hcre 
could succeed in carrying out their 
wishes, there would be no room for any- 
body else. As it is, I cannot imagine 
how all the mere daubers that fill the 
galleries, copying (they call it copying) 
the great pictures of the masters, find a 
market for their pictures, and bread and 
butter for themselves. Of course there 
are multitudes of copyists who are an 
honor to their profession, but equally, of 
course, there are other multitudes who 
would be following their genius a great 
deal better behind a counter or a wash- 
tub. I saw a lady, the other day, copy- 
ing one of Cerlo Dolce’s pictures, and 
the work was so execrable that a child 
ten years old, of ordinary intelligence, 
would have turned it to the wall, had it 
hung in his room. She may have been 
painting for amusement ; if so, it must be 
dreary amusement ; but,if she’s a painter 
by profession, I can imagine no other 
destinatioa for her pictures than the 
shop of a second-hand dealer, where 
they can be smoked, and dusted into 
** old masters,” and then sold to some 
specimen of our American aristocracy, 
for even shoddy would not buy them 
now. 

THE WEATHER. 

Hot days are beginning to be the rale, 
and we almost envy you the cool cast 
winds that, doubtless, still blow in Bos- 
ton. Yet the early approach of summer 
(though even here itis later than usual) 
basjits advantages; for instance, green 
peas and asparagus have been in the 
market for a long time, and cherries are 
beginning to appear. 

THE CAPUCHIN BURIAL VAULTS, 

The churches which have ‘ Santa 
Maria ” before their names are so nu- 
merous that it is somewhat of a labor 
to find out which is which. The guide 
book gives thirty-five, and those are 
only the most important ones. But 


cezione, which no visitor can ever “ ges* 
mixed.” In one of the chapels belong- ° 
ing to this ehurch is Guido’s famous 
picture of the angel Michael, of which 
Mark Twain says that it is beantiful 
enough to belong to the much despised 
Renaissance. This picture in itself 
makes the little chureh famous; but 
most travelers will remember it better 
on account of its mortuary chapels, of 
which there are four. They are under 
the church, put not, as is generally 
stated, subterranean, as the building is 
on the hillside, and they have an en- 
trance from the court. I had often 
read of these vaults, and expected to 
find them deep underground. Half of 
the horror was gone when I saw the 
sunlight streaming in. But even with 
the most cheerful accessories they 
would be the most ghastly rooms in the 
world. Each chapel contains holy earth 
from Jerusalem, and in the days of in- 
tramural interments, when a monk be- 
longing to the convent died he was 
laid in this holy place, the oldest in- 
habitant being taken up to make room 
for him. In course of time the skele- 
tons accumulated, and some of the pious 
brethren who had nothing else to do 
proceeded to decorate (!) the chapels 
with the dry bones. If a specially well 
preserved skeleton was found it was 
dressed in the robe of the order, a cruci- 
fix or a rosary putin its hands, and thus 
arrayed, in ghastly mockery of life, it 
was set in a niche, to wait for the great 
day of resurrection. If, however, the 
subject was a loose-jointed one he was 
taken to pieces; his head helped build 
a wall; his vertebrae, toe-bones and fin- 
ger-bones formed tracery upon the ceil- 
ing; his legs and arms went into col- 
umns ; and what was left of him was put 
into a chandelier, There are now about 
three thousand of these mutilated vic- 
tims, so that the whole place is full of 
bones to overflowing — nething but 
bones, except where, in the recesses 
left in the skull walls, the horrible grin 
of a dead monk, with his cow] drawn 
over his hairless head, seems to say, 
‘* we are wailing for you.” The monk 
who showed us this interesting ana- 
tomical museum took great pride in it, 
and with evident pleasure pointed out 
the best preserved specimens. I had 
read that the most pious of the brethren 
were honored with a niche. But he said 
no; it was only a matter of good pres- 
ervation. 
On the day of our visit a monk had 
just died, and since the law would not 
allow him to be buried within the city, 
the rough pine coffin, unornamented, 
and with a simple black cross marked 
rather than painted upon it, was laid 
upon the holy earth for a few hours, 
before being carried away to the ceme- 
tery. 

THE ITALIAN TREASURY. 
Italy’s great want at present is money. 
The partial confiscation of Church prop- 
erty has done something to relieve the 
strain, but the question is still a serious 
one. The Papal policy seems to have 
been to put all the money of the country 
into churches, and then let the people 
beg on the steps. The present govern- 
ment has done something to stop this 
universal begging, but it is by no means 
a thing of the past. I can imagine 
no greater contrast than that between 
the ragged, half-starved, hunger- 
stricken wretches at the doors, and the 
more than regal magnificence of the in- 
teriors of some of Rome’s great basilicas. 
One of the marble slabs on the floor or 
in the walls would keep a hundred of 
these beggars in luxury all their lives. 
What would be thought of the good 
sense of a man who built a marble pal- 
ace, and filled it with pictures and stat- 
uary, but forgot to save money enough 
to pay his baker's bili? That is just 
what Italy has done; and now her poor 
sit on the marble steps, and ask alms 
from a stranger’s hand, 
Doubtless by a wise economy, by a 
firm resolve to vote. no money without 


seeing both whence it is te come and 


whither it is to go, by a foreign policy 
which shall prevent the possibility of 
war—in sbort, by a wise and eareful 
system of government, Italy may reach 
a firm financial basis; but the road is a 
long one, and yery hard to find and 
keep. Men who have money to invest 
are afraid of Italian securities, A gen- 
tleman asked me, the other day, in re~ 
gard to our American bonds, He said 
that he wanted something of which he 
could be sure, and would rather have a 
perfectly secure investment, with five 
per cent, interest, than a risky one at 
seveu, As to Italian bonds, he said they 


just now were all right; but if a Euro- 


pean war should break out it would be 
a different matter; and although no- 
body knows just how a European war 
can arise, everybody seems to be look- 
ing forit. The general anxiety is well 
illustrated by the excitement raised by 
Germany's note to Belgium. Every 
paper was fullof it; and yet it now 
seems that there was not the slightest 
cause for alarm. DE. 
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The board of inquiry to consider the 
presentment against Bishop Whitting- 
ham(Episcopa!),for neglecting to brin 
to trial certain clergymen for alleg 
violations of the canons, were to meet 








there is one, Santa Maria della Con- 


che 29h ult. 
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WEATHER PROBABILITIES OF” 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
An Address delivered before the Social 
“Union, at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, June 22, 1875, 
By Prov. W. F. WARREN, LL. D.,"President of 
the Boston University. 
Reported in the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
(Continued. ] 

In the history of ancient Roman ag- 
riculture we have a noteworthy exam- 
ple of the natural order, of these.two 
unfavorable conditions. In its earliest 
period the enltivation of the soil was 
so honorable and desirable an occupa- 
tion that the first men of the State de- 
ligtted'to leave the positions of magis- 
trates, ambassadors, generals, to en- 
gage in it. As Pliny says, ‘‘ the earth 
took delight in being tilled by the 
hands of men crowned with laurels and 
decorated with triamphal honors.” But 
as the empire grew, and arts developed, 
and commerce was organized,:the re- 
wards of the husbandman seemed not 
to keep pace with those of other call- 
ings. The rich capitalist of the city 
bought up the farming districts, but 
left their cultivation to slaves, or to 
slave- driving contractors. These had 
not even that partial interegt in the soil 
and in its improvement which the serf 
of Russia had before his Jate emancipa- 
tion. The golden age of Roman agri- 
culture, therefore, was neither in the 
earliest nor in the latest centuries of 
Roman civilization. In the first of these 
periods the mechanical arts and com- 
merce were too backward; in the last 
they were too forward. In the one case 
they could not lend agriculture a needed 
co-operation; in the otker they quite 
overshadowed and dwarfed her. 

If, now, we turn our attention to 
Awerican agriculture, and inquire after 
its position and liabilities, as an indus- 
trial calling, I think it will appear that 
our farming population have largely es- 
caped the first of the unfavorable con- 
ditions which we have noticed. Our 
nation was planted by people already 
civilized. Its genesis was by coloniza- 
zation. Its founders came from the 
most highly civilized communities. 
They brought with them ploughs and 
hoes and sickles, but they also brought 
the lathe, the loom and the printing 
press. The countryman had all the 
wants of the townsman. The mechanic 
therefore found as ready a demand for 
his ‘productions as the farmer for his. 
The ship owner's investment was as 
profitable as that of the man who in- 
vested in Hadiey meadows. 

If the cotton planters at one time 
seemed on the verge of exceptional 
wealth and power, the balances of a 
complex social] system have left them 
the poorest and weakest of all, If at 
other times it has seemed as if the fat 
prairies of the West had placed their 
owners far beyond all other classes in 
prospective profit, the compensations of 
our political economy have left them 
walled in with tons and cords of Indian 
corn for which no better use could be 
discovered than consumption in the 
stove, as fuel. Never in our history bas 
there been a time when, as respects 
the necessities or the comforts of life, 
the agricultural class were clearly and 
noticeably more highly favored than 
other elasses. This, as we have seen, 
is to be counted a happy circumstance. 
Our agriculture has escaped one of the 
conditions of society unfavorable to its 
highest interests. 

But how, now, as to the second of 
these unfavorable conditions? The first 
we escaped in consequence of the pe- 
culiar origin of our nation. Is there 
anything peculiar in our national de- 
velopment likely to exempt us from 
the second? To me this has always 
seemed the gravest problem connected 
with the future of our farming inter- 
ests. Are the deep, strong, uncon- 
scious drifts of American society tend- 
ing to diminish the desirableness of the 
farmer’s calling, as compzred with 
other industrial pursuits? If they are, 
and if no corrective agencies can be 
brought in, American agriculture has 
seen its best day. It is doomed to be- 
come more and more servile and igno- 
ble; and not all the eulogies which an- 
niversary orators and poets can lavish 
upon it can save it. If, on the other 
hand, the current set of society is in 
the other direction, scarce any blunder 
of government or folly of individual 
farmers can in anywise imperil the fu- 
ture of this eldest and most essential 
art: What, then, is the outlook ? 


This question, young gentlemen, I 
must leave unanswered. For me to 
attempt an answer would savor of pre- 
sumption. It can be wisely and intelli- 
gently decided byno man whose sphere 
of thought and observation is as limited 
and remvte from the subject as mine. 
Nevertheless, you will allow me to com- 
mend the study of the problem to you, 
as one of prime importance. And if, 
in the time remaining to me, I can con- 
tribute a thougbt or two towards its so- 
lution, I shall be more than satisfied. 

In one aspect the outlook is cer- 
tainly sobering. No forces are mightier 
than social forces, no laws more uni- 
form than social laws; and, studying 
the history of political and civil socie- 
ties, do we not find this to be a law, 
namely, that, other things being equal, 
the older and more complex a society 
baconfes, the farther the division and 
s.b-division Of labor ‘are cdrried ? Thus, 
while in a printitive or patriarchal state 
a society the farmer is also, at one and 
the same time, butcher, baker, tanner, 
miller, weaver, hatter; tailor, shoe- 
maker, blacksmith, banker, feacher, 
magistrate, and even priest, do we not 
find that with the progress of society he 
loses ‘one character after another, until, 
in the oldest societies, having set off and 
endowed all these other callings, noth- 
ing is left him but the bare drudgery of 
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soil —tilling ? or, indeed, only a frac- 
tional part of that? Most modern 
writers upon political economy and so- 
ciology make this assertion, and pro- 
claim it a law as relentless as any ls 
of nature. If it be so, nothir tt 
is requisite to bring our arming 
lation to the condition of Asiati 
— yes, tocarry it to that meré 
and hopeless condition in wh 
systematizing of soil-culture, 
mode of money making, e 
shall be narrowed down to a fut 
simply deadening and meclfanical, as 
when, years ago, twenty men were em- 
ployed upon the production of each 
manufactured pin. 


That such a man-minifying tendency 
characterizes ‘the growth of society 


}everywhere, and especially character- 


izes the social movement where indus- 
trial arts and enterprises®occupy the 
foremost place in the public life, cannot 
be denied. And, while it imperils the 
development of manly character, and 
of true well-being in every calling, 
there would seem to be none in which 
its natural effects are so obviously and 
conspicuously damaging as in the agri- 
cultural. In no other is there so little 
opportunity and inducement for men to 
offset narrowing influences, in work- 
hours, by devotion to broadening pur- 
suits and associations out of our work 
hours. For this reason the excessive 
application of the economic law of the 
division of labor is more to be dreaded 
and guarded against by agriculturists 
than by any other class of men. Unless 
it can be guarded against, the beautiful 
country life of the past isdoomed. The 
grand men of earlier New England 
history, men who combined with their 
agricultural calling and intelligent su- 
pervision of all the interests of human- 
ity the kingdom of God also, will be 
seen no more. In their place will be 
seen a few sordid capitalists, lording it 
over a mass of ignorant farm opera- 
tives, both classes alike victims of a 
degrading, if not dehumanizing indus- 
trial system. Is this to be the future of 
farm industry among us? Js there a 
great social law, slowly but irresistibly 
working this revolution ? 


For one, I cannot quite believe it. I 
think I discover in our American socie- 
ty several elements not discoverable in 
those old-world societies, from whose 
experience our leading economists and 
sociologists draw their conclusions. In 
American society I think I find not a 
few forces which must antagonize the 
natural working of the economic law, 
when left to itself. On these I largely 
base my hope for the maintenance, and 
even the improvement of our rural life. 
Let us glance at a few of them, for the 
re-assurance of our faith in a better 
future : — 


1. First, I mention our American form 
of Church life. Icall your attention to 
this, not as a clergyman, or even as a 
Christian believer, but solely as a stu- 
dent of social forces. In the old world 
pagan and Christian, the administra- 
tion of religion was, and is, socially 
speaking, from above, downward ; with 
us it has been, and is, from beneath, up- 
ward. Their religion has been the con- 
cernment of hierarchies, nobilities, gov- 
ernments; with us it is primarily and 
essentially the concernment of individ- 
uals. There the private citizen has had 
scarce a shadow of responsibility for the 
religious or moral institutions of his 
nation ; here the whole responsibility is 
with him, and those just like him. In 
farming districts this responsibility 
comes closely and constantly home to 
him. Would the owner have an unmo- 
lested orchard or garden, he knows he 
can have it only by laboring for a high 
moral tone in the community. Would 
he have religious privileges, he knows 
the State will never bring them to him. 
If he wishes his children brought up in 
a Christian way, and with Christian as- 
sociates, he must put his hand in his 
own pocket, and summon his neighbors 
to do the same, that the church may 
be built, and the ordinances of religion 
provided for. Even where sanctuaries 
have been built, and the pioneer work 
done, there is still a call for diligent 
labor and religious self-sacrifice. There 
are no State-collected tithes,to maintain 
the minister — no endowments, no pub- 
lic appropriations. The Church edifice 
will speedily crumble to the ground, 
the strong religious Society soon melt 
away, unless common men and common 
women are ready to give time, and 
money, and thought, and prayer to 
keep up the religious life of their sev- 
eral communities. Never have the ag- 
ricultural classes of the old world en- 
joyed such uplifting stimulation as this. 

Add now to this the marvelous pas- 
sion of American Christians for the con- 
version of the world to Christ. This 
work of theAmerican Church brings into 
every farm-house facts, ideas, motives, 
inspirations, higher far than those on 
which earth’s great are fed. It offers 
every farm laborer copartnership in a 
firm whose business connections en- 
elose the world. By virtue of its or- 
ganization the farmers of this Valley 
are actively participating in the support 
and administration of a system of for- 
eign agencies more extended and infi- 
nitely more significant than the entire 
diplomatic and consular service of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, or France, Under 
its inspiration, characters have been 
formed of highest heroism. Men have 
been willing to remain poor that they 
might give otherstrue riches. Children 
Beis and Hampden and Hamp- 

hire homes have gone round the world 
to find those for whom they could spend 
their strength and lay down their lives. 
Beside the inspirations, the offices and 
honors of God’s kingdom over men; 
beside its complexity of movement, 
its grandeur of progress, its limitless- 
ness of range, how narrow and low and 
poor seem the sphere and work of even 
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the greatest statesmen, philosophers’ 
and kings. 

Now, the broadening, liberalizing 
influence exerted UP9D- our are by 


practical training in sovial administra-. 
tion, and in’ personal activities of the 
highest character. It thus necessarily |; 
and powerfully antagonizes all those 
dwarfing influences by which the prog- 


_ress of mere political economy.is.con- 


stantly tending to reduce a God-made 
man to-one-twentieth part of a brass- 
pin-maker. 

[To be continued.] 








LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 
Auburndale, Mass. 

The decided success of the past year 
has settled the question (if any there 
was) of the position Lasell is to take, 
under its new management, among the 
schools of New England. So far as 
one year’s work can be at once proph- 
ecy and proof, there is now no question, 
in the minds of any who know its plans 
and workings, that it stands in the 
very front rank. That more may know 
something of these, we touch briefly on 
a few of its many advantages as a 

SCHOOL-HOME FOR OUR GIRLS, 

While its managers are (strange to 
say, in these days of large statement) 
modest enough not to claim for Lasell 
superiority over all other schools, in 
every point, its friends hardly see in 
what essential particular it is inferior 
to any. 

ITS LOCATION 
is greatly in its favor. Surely a wise 
foresight dedicated this lovely spot in 
this beautiful village to the cause of 
Christian education. Auburndale is 
one of the most charming of the many 
beautiful suburbs of Boston. Higher 
than the surrounding territory, its 
drainage is perfect, its air pure and 
bracing, and its water good. Conse- 
quently it is a very healthful place. 
Well removed from the sea coast, the 
east winds are tempered and shorn of 
whatever hurting power they have. 
Invalids are often, and generally with 
good effect, sent hither, and to Grant- 
ville, a neighboring town, on the same 
high ridge. With all the quiet and 
restfulness of a country seat, it has the 
great advantage of close proximity to 
Boston. This advantage is greater 
than at first appears. The Galleries of 
the metropolis are open to the art stu- 
dents; its Museums to the student of 
Natural Science; Cambridge, with its 
world renowned resources, is within 
easy reach; the lectures and concerts 
for which Boston is famous give the 
girls from the inland town opportuni- 
ties for a many-sided general culture, 
which are of value that is not easily 
reckoned; and besides, this nearness 
to the great center renders it possible 
to make use of belter talent in instruc- 
tion than can be afforded by schools of 
like grade, farther removed. Lasell 
has wisely been quick to see and avail 
herself of all these privileges. 
THE SEMINARY GROUNDS, 


of six well arranged acres, crown the 
center of the village. On all sides are 
attractive homes, The whole air is 
one of culture and taste. Parents 
ought not to overlook these things in 
selecting a place to educate their chil- 
dren. Education is not all in book- 
covers. There is something inspiring, 
elevating, culturing in living in the 
constant presence of the beautiful, both 
in nature and art. The young mind is 
exceedingly susceptible to the influ- 
ences arising from the attractive and 
tasteful, and equally so to the reverse. 
The eye learns quickly, and leads the 
whole being. If you would have your 
children become men and women of 
taste, loving the beautiful, and quick 
to discern it, you must train them in 
its atmosphere. Put never so solid a 
pile of stone or brick, on never so high 
a hill; finish it never so smoothly, with 
walnut, chestnut, or rosewood; stain 
the windows with color; then cut 
away the trees and shrubs; put gravel 
for green grass, a stony gulch for ter- 
race and parterre ;—and, no matter how 
much it has cost, nor how far you can 
see from its top, you’ve no home there 
like which you wish your children to 
make homes! 
THE BUILDING, 


though of plain exterior, is pleasant 
and comfortable within. Large par- 
lors and airy halls; rooms thoroughly 
heated by steam, well-ventilated, and 
newly and handsomely furnished, to 
which the sunshine is no stranger; a 
well-lighted, sunny study-hall; a well- 
supplied reading room; a pleasant 
dining-room; convenient bath-rooms 
and closets, — make it a place where 
few indeed say, ‘‘ how fine it is,” but 
all, involuntarily, ‘‘how homelike it 
seems here!” 
THE TABLE 
is amply supplied with well-cooked 
food, in good variety —no complaint 
here. 
THE BEDS 

are unusually good — ali remark this. 
The third of life spent in them will not 
be dreaded or unsatisfactory. 

Careful attention is given to the 

PERSONAL HABITS 

of each boarder. This is rendered 
easy by the fact that the number of 
boarding pupils is limited to fifty; it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
with a large number. 

We have been thus particular about 






these foatdiddl amons : 4 
of Lasell, because we understand. how 
anxious parents are to know, as exact- 
ly as they can, what kind of a home 


theiz, daughters will have. How-often pend lux uriant 


they think, «I wonder if shell be|o 
comfortable ; if she 'l'be warm enough 








that will relish; if the - ur 


y laughs: at these, 
; and yet;what me 
felt them all, in preparing her son or 
danghter to go away.to school? > 

THE WORK OF INSTRUCTION 
in Lasell has taken the right direction. 


It is based on the fact that not only are |’ 


there some girls who desire able in- 
struction in advanced collegiate stud- 
ies, but there are many who, not hay- 
ing time for these, yet want and need 
a liberal, practical education — some- 
thing to fit them to be intelligent mem- 
bers of a cultured society. So the 
course of study has been not only 
lengthened, to accommodate the first, 
but widened for the second. There is 
large privilege of choice in the ad- 
vanced studies. Much attention is 
given to English — reading it, spelling 
it, writing it; to the literatures of 
the various languages, making that of 
English predominant. It is a lament- 
able fact that many college graduates 
know more about Virgil than Milton, 
Homer than Longfellow. They’d de- 
tect you instantly in an anachronism 
in Cicero’s life, but would be amusing- 
ly ignorant of any mistake if you should 
tell them Shakspeare wasa great ad- 
mirer of Wordsworth ! 

The phenomena of every day life 
need some attention, as well as ‘‘ ob- 
jective causes.” Wasn't it a high 
school graduate who said that ‘‘ earth- 
quakes were caused by thunder storms. 
and were frequent in Southern Italy ?” 

Common, despised United States 
History ought to be mastered, not 
studied only, so that our girls would 
not say, as one did, not three months 
ago, that the ‘‘ fourth of July was cel- 
ebrated for Bunker Hill.” Lasell be- 
lieves, not in leaving the others undone 
—urge on our girls to give time and 
energy to the most advanced culture — 
but in doing these things well first. 

In ancient and modern languages, 
science, music — in short, all branches, 
she has able and experienced masters. 
Talks are given by the teachers on 
practical topics, such as table-etiquette ; 
what to do in cases,of accident of va- 
rious kinds; best antidotes for the 
common poisons; current civil histo- 
ry; political changes, and their effects, 
ete., etc.; regular lectures to the stu- 
dents, by a Boston physician, on care 
of health; every two weeks a lecture 
on some general topic, designed to in- 
terest and instruct. (See Catalogue, 
for last year’s list.) 

THE CARE OF HEALTH 
is one of the marked features of this 
school. That it is suecessful is shown 
by the largely increased avoirdupois 
and vigor of a majority who were here 
last year. Plenty of sleep, plenty to 
eat, plenty of exercise is insisted on. 
Pains are taken to make recreation 
pleasant by means of excursions, 
games, etc. Those who think of send- 
ing daughters ‘to school, whether to 
Lasell or elsewhere, ought to read 
carefully the sensible paragraph on 
‘* dress,” page 29 of the last Gatalogue. 
THE METHOD OF GOVERNMENT 

is unique, not being in use in any other 
school, so far as we know. Better 
still, it is judicious, and in the best 
sense successful. The care taken to 
form correct manners and social hab- 
its will be gladly noticed by many. It 
is a thing often not adequately attend- 
ed to—the helping young people to 
learn to be truly and really polite. 

With all these advantages, of which 
much might be added to this hasty 
sketch, 

THE EXPENSES 
are very moderate. Prices, compared 
with those of schools of like grade, are 
almost uniformly to the advantage of 
Lasell—few extras, and those not 
large. That the people already appre- 
ciate these facts about this rising and 
thoroughly first-class school, the al- 
ready large increase of scholars attests. 
We learn that it is even now nearly 
full. We predict that another year 
will make its quarters too limited, and 
those trustees will have to enlarge it. 
May we soon see the day! 

We close with the words of the fa- 
ther of one of last year’s students, a 
prominent physician of New York, 
who, after a visit of several days dar- 
ing the regular session, wrote this tes- 
timony, the more pleasant because 
entirely unexpected :— 

‘7 esteem you particularly fortunate 
in being able to make your pupils so 
thoroughly comfortable and contented, 
while at the same time you get them 
to do such hard study and thorough 
work. Your course of culture is just 
such as sensible parents want for their 
daughters.” ° 








LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 

The heavy snows and severe freezes 
thronghout the month of April were 
something unprecedented in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant, and pretty 
effectually killed the peaches and other 
early fruits generally through the State. 
As another consequence the farmers 
were quite late in breaking and plant- 
ing; but their faith in the promise, 
‘* seed-time and harvest shall not fail,” 
was certainly unshaken, for reports 
from a)l quarters indicate that an un- 
usual crop is now under cultivation. 
Dry weather through May and the early 
part of June was favorable to corn 
planting and culture, but very injuri- 
ous to wheat and oats, only a light har- 
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and stint in the growth of the tobacco 
plant —almost entirely destroying its 
market value. Making a liberal deduc- 
tion for the loss in thisdirection,the yield 
will then be quite up to the average, if 
not in excess of it. With a hopeful 
prospect at mantling our fields of grow- 
ing grain, and a full and varied supply 
of vegetables to meet present demands, 
it is but natural that we should feel dis- 
posed to vindicate the ways of God to 
men. 

The two political parties are well 
championed, and the contest for the 
spoils of office waxes warm and ear- 
nest. The result in one direction can 
be easily and almost certainly forecast, 
while in another there is considerable 
difference of opinion, even among the 
best informed. A defeat for the Dem- 
ocratic party is hardly within the do- 
main of the possible, but a greatly re- 
duced party majority is by no means 
improbable, it is thought. 

In the mean time crime abounds, 
and assassinations, in some portions of 
the State, continue to be alarmingly 
frequent. Law-breakers are an actual 
terror to thousands of our very best 
citizens, and’ there is but little hope of 
relief while our law officers are so tar- 
dy in the arrest and punishment of 
wrong doers. Your correspondent 
lives within half a square of a county 
jail (he has never been inside), and 
during a period of three months no 
less than fifty persons have been im- 
mured within its walls, for more or less 
flagrant crimes, while others equally 
guilty are still at large. But in truth 
it must be said that, owing to State 
lines giving special advantages to ras- 
cals, this case is peculiar and excep- 
tional. Strange that the American 
people are so slow to discover that 
crimes muitiply in proportion to laxity 
of fadministration. ‘‘ Ladies in safety 
could hang their jewels on shade trees 
during those times when theft was 
punishable by death, but at no “other 
times and in no other countries since 
the days of paradise.” Whether theft 
finds its most appropriate and effectual 
corrective in the death penalty is a 
question which we do not care to dis- 
cuss; but human life is a jewel which 
cannot be safely exposed, in this fallen 
world, except under a system of the 
most ~igid and faithful administration 
of the sivine decree, ‘‘ he that sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” 

District Advocates, published month- 
ly, are becoming the order in our Con- 
ference. First Ashland, then Mays- 
ville, and now Greenville District is to 
test the utility of such an organ. The 
Presiding Elder of the latter District 
thinks that considerable sums of mis- 
sionary money have been lost to the 
Church through the hasty and unad- 
vised action of predecessors in organ- 
izing mission fields in that section of 
the State—an error to be sedulously 
avoided by the present incumbent. 
He also thinks that in his District he 
sees the nucleus of an Annual Confer- 
ence, especially if the right men are 
selected to represent us in the ensuing 
General Conference. We have heard 
of no candidates for the latter position, 
but doubt not that when the time 
comes a sufficient number of perfectly 
competent men will be found ready to 
make the requisite sacrifice, and to 
carry out, as far as possible, the best 
interests of our growing work. 

The Baptists of our State have se- 
cured nearly $200,000 as their quota of 
the endowment fund of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary to be lo- 
cated at Louisville. Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Boyce has obtained liberal subscrip- 
tions from the citizens of this expanding 
metropolis, and the successful and 
speedy inauguration of the enterprise 
seems now to be a settled question. 

The first Sanday-school in Kentucky 
was established in Frankfort in 1810, by 
Rev. Michael Arthur, a Presbyterian 
minister. Progress in this department 
of Christian effort has not been equal 
to the average in other States north of 
us. The most hopefal outlook of the 
present is obtained from the seat of 
the late State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, where the representatives of all 
the leading Churches extended friendly 
recognitions and mutual encourage- 
ment to the colored Sunday-school ele- 
ments in our midst. D. 











AFTER CAMP-MEETING. 

Mr, Eprror: — Your editorial notes 
on Round Lake and Saratoga suggest 
some incidents and reflections apropos 
to both, where, for the first time, I also 
was. 

Going alone, yours was the first fa- 
miliar voice that saluted me, and it 
was just as I was noting, by the beau- 
tiful fountain at Round Lake, the many 
mottos which, in variegated charac- 
ters, arrest the attention of the visitor 
as he passes from the grand depot to 
the preachers’ stand. The one I was 
that moment noticing was the one 
then in full view, and which shall be 
the text of my communication, to wit: 
“Say to the North, Give up! and to 
the South, Keep not back.” The great 
question touching the two great de- 
nominations of Methodists, North and 
South, seems to be. In what regard 
must the North give up, and the South 
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work of educating and Christianizing 
the freedmen ? 

Forming a brief acquaintance at 
Round Lake with a young preacher — 
native Of New York — who has been 

a teacher and preacher to 
| people in South Carolina, 
ars, one morning, for Sara- 
either of us had before 
e fi st gentleman I addressed, 
ig, by way of inquiry as to 
esof the Springs, proved to 
therher, from Georgia, and 






wy oGintinr hacks ey et asobebly a Methodist, as he seemed to 


have a particular knowledge of all the 
Bishops and many leading men of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
On learning he was ftom )Georgia I 
said, this gentleman is from South 
Carolina. He replied he~should know 
him to be a Southerner, and should 
know I was not. We did not undeceive 
him in regard to his supposed knowl- 
edge, and he was remarkably assiduous 
in his attentions to this brother every 
time we met afterward. He knew we 
came from Round Lake, and undoubt- 
edly supposed he was a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
Had he known his origin and occupa- 
tion, would he have been as conde- 
scending? I trow not. 

Since returning from Round Lake I 
have had an interview with another la- 
borer in our South Carolina work (I 
call not names, lest such reports should 
enhance the embarrassments of their 
work). He says the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South has within it the 
principle of decay. They utterly neg- 
lect the colored people. The poor 
whites they never did seek to elevate. 
They have given up class-meetings 
and probation as a condition of full 
membership; and, though they report 
a great increase, it is a great social or- 
ganization rather than a Church of 
Christ. 

And how can God be with a people 
who neither enter into the work of ele- 
vating and Christianizing the degrad- 
ed, nor suffer those who have entered 
it to have a place at their altars ? 

** Tf, in a dust-heap hidden, I should find 

A priceless gem, or ring of virgin gold, 

To beauty’s worth I would be strangely 

blind 

If I disdained the lovely thing to hold 

Because mid vile surroundings it had lain, 

Itself unsoiled by any touch of stain.” 
While I daily rejoice in the continually 
accumulating evidences of the increas- 
ing Christian union in all Christendom, 
and have been greatly hopeful in re- 
gard to the re-union of the two largest 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, yet I 
am sad at the dark aspects of which 
dark skins seem to the occasion. 

F, Fisk. 

Wilbraham, July 23, 1875. 


AN OPEN LETTER 





To a Young Minister on a new field of 


labor : — 

My Brotuer: — You attended the 
horse-trot, on the 5th of July, at ——. 
To all appearance, you enjoyed it 
hugely. The motive that actuated you 
to attend such a place, and, to all hu- 
man appearance, enjoy it so much, 
and in such a company, we will not 
characterize, That a large part of the 
actors in said trot were people of 
questionable ‘religious, or even moral 
character, none will question. Hence 
those of your Church and congrega- 
tion who saw you there must of course 
lose the charm of your prayers and 
other teachings, One who was reluc- 
tantly over-persaaded to attend the 
trot saw you there, and was‘heard to 
say, ‘‘our young minister's prayers 
used to reach my heart, tut now the 
trotting park comes right in between 
his prayers and my heart.” It may be 
many other poor sinners may be af- 
fected in the same way. How the 
wrong you have (unintentionally) done 
can be repaired, I cannot tell. I pray 
God that no souls may be lost from 
your Charge, in consequence of your 
attendance on the horse-trot of July 5, 
1875. 

Forty Years in the Ministry. 








Our Book Table. 


Many of our readers have listened to the 
impassioned addresses of Hon. A. B, Meach- 
am, late Superinteudent of Indian Affairs. 
He has a wonderful power of picturing beth 
the best and worst traits of Indian charac 
ter; and one who has heard his graphic de- 
scription of the frightful assassination of 
Gen. Canby and Dr. Thomas, and his own 
bure escape from the same terrible death 
(the scars of the encounter having left their 
ineffaceable reminders upon his counte- 
nanee), will not be likely ever to forget it. 
There is hardly an intelligent man in the 
country so thoroughly acquainted with the 
Indian —his character, condition, habits, 
wrongs and necessities, as Col. Meacham. 
He has lived with them, become familiar 
with their language, entered into their sym- 
pathies, won their contidence, heard their 
legends, made himself familiar with their 
sentiments, and carefully studied the causes 
now operating to prevent their civilization, 
and tending to foster their enmity towards 
their white neighbors. He has not studied 
books about the Indians — their origin, their 
peculiar religious opinions and rites, their 
tribal governments and varied traditions, as 
has Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, but he has 
studied the extant Indian that now hunts 
the buffa'o, makes raids upon the frontier- 
men and emigrant trains, is constantly ex- 
posed to violent military punishment, in bis 
turn, and is often shot down as recklessly as 
if he were a wild animal of the forest. Mr. 
Meacham is full of personal reminiscences 
and adventures, which make his lectures so 
interesting and exciting. Thoughtful and 
humane men, like Wendell Phillips, when 
they have heard his striking addresses, 
crowded with instructive facts; have ad. 
vised him to gather up the results of his 
personal observations and experience, and 
publish them in a permanent form. Eloquent 
extemporaneous speakers find it difficult to 
present their thoughts in print as vividly as 
they can in the heat of a public address; but 
Col. Meacham has well nigh accomplished 
this difficult task. He has poured the fer- 





keep not back? Must we give up the 


vency and fire of his forensic discourses 


through thé volunie which he has just com- 
leted. © \ 4 
P noble stbséription-book, forming a 
stout octavo of 700 pages, published by John 
P. Dale & Co., 27 Boylston Street, Boston, 
he has embodied the pith of his best lectures, 
and given;in®a very lively and dramatic 
style, the record of his own experiences 
among the In‘lians of our western frontier 
and Pacific coast. The vo ume is issued in 
fine style, illustrated with a large number of 
engravings, taken from photographic pictures 
of noted Indian chiefs, and of scenes that 
have become memorable from Indian massa- 
eres. The book bas no peer in its peculiar 
linesof literature. Here is one of the most 
realistic pictures of the actual American In- 
dian, as he now presents himself, in his “ re- 
serves” and in his wildest state, that has 
ever beew given—not the Indian of the novel, 
or of high-wrought descriptions, but the ac- 
tual, copper-eolored, bianket-covered wan- 
derer of the wilds. The.abuses.he has suf- 
fered — enough forever to embitter him and 
his very blood, G@6wn to the latest genera- 
tions, against his white neighbors — are here 
recorded, as they appeared to him from his 
stand-point, and dropped in his abrupt and 
picturesque language from his lips. The 
book comes at a timely moment. The “ In- 
dian Question” is now up afresh for discus- 
sion. This pregnant volume will aid in its 
solution. It should be, »nd will be widely 
read. Col. Meacham has suffered every- 
thing but death from the hand of his dark- 
haired wards, but he is still their warm 
friend and intelligent advocate. The book 
is open to literary criticism; its style is too 
ambitious. It is written just as its author 
speaks, and ix a discourse rather than a sim- 
ple record of facts; but this will make it all 
the more attractive for the reading of the 
multitudes that will be drawn by its elo- 
quent sentences and dramatic scenes. We 
heartily wish it a wide distribation, and 
commend it to the kindly reception of all 
who may be visited by the agent that sells it. 


Daniel Hill, Secretary of the Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends of America, in New Vienna, 
Ohio, publishes, in a small and inviting-look- 
ing quarto, THE DAILY REMEMBRANCER 
ON PEACE AND WaR, by John Hemmer- 
way. Admirable sentences, quoted from 
the leading writers of this country and En- 
gland, one for each day in the year, express- 
ing a horror of war and its results, and in- 
culcating peace with all men, form the ma- 
teria! of this excellent little volume of ** daily 
food.” It is excellent seed to sow, and its 
harvest will be individual and national 
peace. 


The Ginn Brothers publish a very handy 
and useful manual, entitled REPRESENTA- 
TIVE NAMES IN THE HIsTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, by H.H. Morgan. It is not 
an exhaustive text-book, but quite full and 
ample as an academic manual for examina- 
tions in English literature. It embraces the 
period from Chaucer, in 1328, to the present 
time, dividing this interval into nine eras. 
Singling out the chief writers in each of these 
divisions,it characterizes them ina few clear, 
discriminating words, chiefly the criticisms 
of other noted names in general literature. 
It is particularly adapted to our higher aca- 
demic classes, and will, without doubt, find 
an appreciative reception among them. 


W. F. Gill & Co. is publishing a series of 
carefully selected works of imagination. 
The first is THE SILENT WITNEss, by Ed- 
mund Yates—a well-known and popular 
writer. They are published in paper cov- 
ers; price, 75 cents. 


Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have 
made a uew addition to the voluminous 
kitchen library, now growing sorapidly. It 
is entitled COOKING FROM EXPERIENCE; A 
Practical Guide for Housekeepers in the 
Preparation of Every-day Meals, by Mrs. 
Sara T, Paul. It has over a thousand re- 
ceipts, and, so far as we can judge, they are 
worthy of acceptance and trial. 


Lee & Shepard publish in a fine pamphlet 
Mr. Wm. W. Wheildon’s admirable story of 
THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, with an 
introduction and a record of attending inci- 
dents. It was first prepared for The Boston 
Herald, and attracted much attention, as 
then published. It fully merits this perma- 
nent form, and makes another valuable Cen- 
tennial document. 


One of the most convenient books of refer- 
ence for the wriling-table, indispensable for 
an editor, is BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUO- 
TATIONS. Little & Brown, its publishers, 
have just issued a new (the seventh) edition. 
We notice that The Literary World lately 
stated that thirty-two thousand copies of this 
valuable manual have already been sold, 
and the demand is constant. It is like a dic- 
tionary, the absence of which cannot be 
compensated. The new edition is consider- 
ably enlarged and improved. 


Henry Hoyt adds to his fine list two ele- 
gantly published volumes, with attractive 
titles, giving promise of very interesting 
contents, which we have not had time to 
verify — THE VIKING HEIR, by Mrs. S. F. 
Keene, author of the ‘‘ Orient Boys,” and 
FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER, by Brenda, 
—a nice English story for the youngest 
readers. 


Hitchcock & Walden present to their read- 
ers several new volumes. TaBLE TALK 
AND REFLECTIONS, by an Attorney-at-Law 
—an entertaining volume of sprightly and 
suggestive conversations upon a great vari- 
ety of familiar and important topics. If 
other venerable lawyers would talk in books 
as pleasantly we should be happy to read 
after them. LOST AND FOUND, by Rey. W. 
S. Urmy, is a familiar and fully illustrated 
exposition of the lost sheep, the lost coin, 
and the lost son. It will be equally inter- 
esting and profitable to old and young. 
TEMPTATION AND TRIUMPH, with Other 
Stories, by Virginia F. Townsend, embodies, 
in a beautiful volume, a dozen stories writ- 
ten by this attractive story-teller for the 
young. 


Harper & Bro’s add to their “ Library of 
Select Novels, “* Ward, or Wife?” “‘ Playing 
the Mischief,’ by J. W. De Forest; “ The 
Lady Superior,” by Eliza F. Pollard; 
* Tseulte,” by the author of “‘ Vera.” 
LITERARY NOTES. 

The “ Booksellers’ Exchange and Clearing 
House” has been for the last fortnight in 
full blast in New York, and with such ex- 
cellent results as to insure its yearly repeti- 
tion. The season is not so well adapted 
for large sales, however, as the fall, and a 
change in this particular is most likely to be 
made. —— “ Afraja”’ is the title of a Nor- 
wegian story, just published by Porter & 
Coates.——The recent Booksellers’ and Pub- 
lishers’ Convention, at Niavara Falls, was 
well attended and harmonious in its action. 
The reform, initiated some eighteen months 
since, in regard to cutting under prices, has 
been generally adopted by the trade. — 
Tennyson’s new drama, ‘‘ Queen Mary,” is 
attracting great attention, and the favorite 
comparison is with the plays of Shakes- 
peare. Cranmer’s character is wrought »P 
with the greatest care, and seems to be 2 
favorite one with the author. —— Mr. R. H- 
Stoddard says that the only American satir- 
ist is George W. Curtis, whose “‘ Potiphar 
Papers,’ though published twenty year 
since, are as fresh and life-like as if they 
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The Christian World. 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


« All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.” — Num. xiv, 21. 





BY REV. R. W. ALLEN, 





Tue Harvest FIELD.—A mission- 
ary lady, in retarning to her work in 
Micronesia, on board the Morning Star, 
writes as follows: — 

‘‘How wonderfully are almost all 
parts of the world ripe for the sickle! 
{ cannot bear to think of the precious 
grain that is perishing; that is too sad 
a sight; but what joy to think of the 
many reapers! Some, in the freshness 
of life's young morning, just entering 
the field. Softly, dear ones! ‘ Make 
haste slowly.’ How much better to 
husband your strength for the day of 
blessed service to which the Master ap- 
points you, than in frantic haste and 
fiery zeal to use it up in misdirected 
efforts in one little hour. 

‘But alas! for the idlers — for those 
who, having entered the harvest field, 
are seeking only their own ease and 
gratification, trampling down the pre- 
cious grain in search of wayside flow- 
ers. Woe to the triflers, to whom the 
shape of a hat or the trimming of a 
dress is of more importance than the 
precious souls they might garner for 
the Lord. Dear fellow laborers, wake 
to a juster view of your duty and privi- 
lege. Defraud not your own souls of 
the rich reward which every hour of 
faithful service brings, and your Mas- 
ter of that much-needed service, for the 
gewgaws of the fleeting hour.” 


INDIA CONFERENCE. —The follow- 
ing interesting statistics of the India 
Conference show that the good work 
is advancing there, under the faithful 
labors of our missionaries. The Luck- 
now Witness gives us the following in- 
formation : — 

‘‘The whole number of Church 
members in North India is 1,889, a 
gain over last year of 322. Of this to- 
tal, 261 are connected with the three 
English Churches in Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, and Allahabad, and, of the year’s 
increase, nearly fifty was at these 


places; the remaining 270 were added 


from the Hindoos and Mohammedans. 
During the year 253 adults and 244 in- 


fants were baptized. Perhaps the most 
encouraging item in the figures is an 
increase of 1,000 children in the Sun- 
day-schools. About 5,500 boys and 
girls, mostly heathen, are now assem- 
bled from Sunday to Sunday for the 
singing of Christian hymns, ard the 
receiving of instruction in the Word of 
God. 

‘*The number of vernacular schools 
for boys is 84; for girls, 93; an in- 
crease of 35. The number of boys at- 
tending these schools is 3,226; of girls, 
1,754; an increase of 1,167. Of Anglo- 
vernacular schools there are 40, all but 
three being for boys; and the children 
in attendance number 3,035, an increase 


of 259. The total expenses of these 
schools were 63,987 rupees. The total 
value of parsonages, 1,061,904 rupees. 


‘The India Conference Theological 
Seminary has now thirty-four endowed 
scholarships, each one of which secures 
perpetual support for a student in the 
The course of study is well 
arranged, and the instruction thorough. 
A good nucleus for a library has been 
formed. Eleven students were gradu- 
ated from the school last December, 
and are now at work in the various 
stations of the Mission. Over thirty 
are at present in attendance.” 


school. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 

The Illustrated Missionary News 
says that ‘‘ more than three hundred 
mission stations have been established 
in different parts of China, by twenty- 
two different societies, and the number 





sold —about half the land ; 70 cottages, 
many of them quite large, have been 
built, and used either for private fami- 
lies, for summer bearding houses, or 
ure let out in rooms. There are at 
present about 70 tents up, but the num- 
ber of these is constantly increasing. 

The hotel, which cost $70,000, be- 
longs to the company, and is large 
enough to accommodate many hun- 
dreds of guests. It is very well kept, 
and beautifully furnished, but its terms 
($3.00 per day) are rather high for a 
camp-meeting. This, however, is not 
so much the object of the company as 
to furnish a pleasant, healthful sum- 
mer retreat, of easy access to the city, 
and free from the moral evils usually 
attendant upon watering places. 

At the edge of the great plain, close 
to the woods, stands a great Taberna- 
cle, almost square, with a high central 
dome, which can be seen for many 
miles up and down the Sound, and on 
whosé flag-staff floats a white banner, 
with the legend, ‘‘the earth is the 
Lord's.” An awning spreads beyond 
this, on all sides; and altogether the 
seating capacity is about 7,000. It 
was extremely pleasant to sit under 
this grateful shade, and look out of the 
open sides on the bright sunshine and 
green trees around; but the poetry 
and beauty of the place has been quite 
spoiled by a board fence, 8 feet high, 
recently put up all around, chiefly that 
in the paid entertainments ticketless 
people may not get in—a piece of Van- 
dalism worthy of the spirit of the age. 
A new organ has just been built in this 
Tabernacle, occupying one corner of 
the platform, and the seats are remark- 
ably commodious, though the thin 
coating of hay which covers the dusty 
ground seems a poor substitute for the 
clean yellow straw to which camp-go- 
ers are accustomed. Water is pumped 
up and distributed all through the 
grounds, so that in many cottages the 
water-works are as complete as in the 
great city. 

Besides the hotels, there are several 
very geod boarding houses, and a 
number of restaurants, where the many 
who come down for a day’s excursion 
may be fed. 

The Temperance Convention, which 
has been in progress during the past 
week, opened on the 13th with a meet- 
ing of the delegates of all the organi- 
zations actually represented — Nation- 
al{§Temperance Camp-meeting Asso- 
ciation; National Temperance Publica- 
tion Society; Grand Lodges of Good 
Templars of the States of New York 
and Connecticut ; Grand Lodge of Good 
Samaritans; Grand Division Sons of 
Temperance of East New York; State 
Prehibition Societies of New York and 
Connecticut ; State Temperance Union ; 
Maryland State Temperance Alliance ; 
Reformed Clubs of Brooklyn, Newark 
and Portland; Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union; Wo- 
men’s State Christian Unions of New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; Wo- 
man’s City Christian Temperance 
Unions of New York, Brooklyn, Pough- 
keepsie, Newark, Rahway, Auburn, 
South¥Norwalk, Hartford and Worces- 
ter; and Marine Temperance Society 
(the oldest organization in this country.) 

At this meeting two committees were 
appointed for business and officers, 
and a programme of the whole drawn 
up. A lady and gentleman presided 
each day, and each subject was opened 
by a twenty minutes address from some 
one speaker, folllowed by five min- 
utes talks;from'as many as there was 
time for. 

The general tone of discussion was 
in the line of ‘‘;Christ the only cure for 
great spiritual evils.” Even those 
speakers who dwelt the most strongly 
upon the legal aspect of the case, pro- 
hibition, local option, and the influence 
of the ballot, grounded all that they 














of Church members added to the fold 
of Christ is variously estimated at from | 
6,000 to 10,000.” 

The Kaffir Express says: ‘* Four- 
teen hundred pounds were paid down 
by the Fingoes, of the Transkei, for the 
purpose of establishing a branch of the 
Lovedale Institution in Fingoland. No 
such successful instance of Christian 
liberality has ever been known before 
by the natives of South Africa. The 
Gospel has triumphed there greatly. 

The Chronicle, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, brings cheering news 
of the success of its mission in the South 
Seas. Great things are accomplished 
there for Christ. One brother finds the 
missionary concerts the most interest- 
ing social meeting for the month. Try 





TEMPERANCE. 


TEMPERANCE CONVENTION AT 
SEA CLIFF, 

From the upper piazza of ‘“ Free- 
land’s,"overlooking the beautiful waters 
aud wooded heights of Hempstead 
Bay, I write my Sea Cliff letter. 

This is a very beautiful place; and 
though not equaling the forest seclu- 
sion of Round Lake, or the grand mag- 
hificence of Ocean Grove, has from its 
elevated situation, fine extended views 
Which neither of them possess. The 
town proper is om a hot sandy plain, 
and here the hotels, stores, Tabernacle, 
‘nd many of the so-called “ cottages” 
— pretentious wooden buildings — bask 
athe sun; but all through the woods 
Which fringe these plains and clothe 
‘he sides of the Cliff run winding 
toads, along which are tents and sum- 
ner retreats of great beauty. 

This spot, including 240 acres, which 
Was early used as a Camp-ground, was 
‘ought in 1871, and incorporated in 
‘8/2, is divided into 2000 lots, 40x60, 
besides 60 of an acre each, of which 

-\") of these smaller ones and thirty 
“! the acre plots have already been 


said on the moral wrong of license 
laws, and the necessity in God’s econ- 
omy of work as well as prayer. 

The most interesting day of the Con- 
vention was that devoted to temper- 
ance restaurants, the history and sta- 
tistics of the movement being well ex- 
pressed byjHon. Mr. Daniels of Balti- 
more, and the testimonies of reformed 
men. Francis Murphy of Portland, 
spoke on this occasion, giving the need, 
object and constitution of Reform Clubs, 
‘the body-guard of the Woman's 
Unions.” It was followed by Oliver 
Cotter, a liquor dealer (won in the 
early days of the Brooklyn Crusade, 
row a great temperance worker), 
Colonel Hoy of New York, Jerry 
McAuley, his wife, and several others. 

The uniform testimony of all these 
men was that all human effort, all 
struggles, all pledges had utterly failed 
in reclaiming them from drunkenness, 
till, taking refuge in the salvation pro- 
vided for them in Christ, they had 
found themselves saved utterly. An- 
other noticeable point of all this testi- 
mony was that, in every case but one, 
it was a woman’s word of kindness, or 
a woman’s prayer which had awakened 
the sinner and brought him to the 
Cross. The Woman’s Work, of course, 
excited great interest, and its various 
delegations gave from time to time full 
descriptions of all that had been at- 
tempted through their agency. Miss 
Greenwood of Brooklyn, Miss Oliver 
of Boston, and Miss Willard of Chi- 
cago, were the best female speakers. 
Miss Willard proposed a plan for in- 
fluencing the coming generation, 
through the children, by bringing 
Kinder-garten principles to bear in the 
organization of military companies, to 
be drilled by invalided Christian sol- 
diers, and paraded from week to week 
through towns and villages. The plan 
has already been tried with good effect 
in many Western places. 

Dr. and Mrs. Boardman, recently 


during all the meeting, and held holi- 
ness meetings three times a day, at 
which many of those assembled for the 
temperance work were biessed with 
clearer views of the fullness of Christ, 
and sweeter rest in Him, than they have 
ever known before. The subject ot 
temperance restaurants was much dis- 
cussed, in all its bearings; and as this 
is, next to the prayer-work, the most 
practical part of the temperance re- 
form, it is hoped that as the result of 
this convention it will receive more at- 
tention than it has hitherto done. 

To give a sketch of speakers or ad- 
dresses is, of course, out of the question 
in a newspaper letter; but those of C. 
C. Leach on the ballot, Mr. Daniels on 
law and friendly inns, Colonel Hoy’s 
and Mr. Murphy’s experience, as well 
as Mr. Boole’s many brilliant little 
speeches, are well worth recording. 
The Convention closed on Sunday 
night, and, if great present, visible re- 
sults were not accomplished, it is to be 
hoped that so much prayer, so many 
good) influences, and such unity of 
spirit may not be lost upon the tem- 
perance people, but that they may go 
home rebaptized for the great work to 
which God has called them. 


M. E. W. 





“APPALLING FACTS” EXPLAINED. 
[A correspondent’s inquiry as to a discrep- 
ancy in some statistical facts published in 
our columns a short time since, will find an 
answer in the following letter sent us by a 
prominent worker in this noble cause. Let us 
have the facts — they will be amply enough, 
without exaggeration. — Ep. HERALD.] 

In our statement, under the head of 
** Appalling Facts,” we understand that 
there is a general statement made, that 
the whole number of liquor manufacto- 
ries of all kinds is grouped together 
under the head of ‘* 29,000 liquor distil- 
leries.”. From the census returns of 
June 30, 1870, we find that the number 
of ‘‘registered distilleries, other than 
fruit,” was 511; of fruits, 3,138. Of 
these, 445 grain distilleries were in op- 
eration, and 2,676 fruit distilleries ;” 
but these registered distilleries were not 
the only distilleries in operation, for the 
same authority tells us that the ‘‘ capac- 
ity of 3,017 grain distilleries was 750,- 
741 bushels of grain.” Besides the 
grain and fruit distilleries mentioned 
above, there are ‘‘molasses distilleries.” 
We must remember that there are a 
great number of ‘ breweries” among 
us, which are supposed to be embraced 
under that general statement of ‘‘ Ap- 


etc. 

The discrepancy between the amounts 
of grain consumed is apparent rather 
than real. ‘‘ Whisky-making” gives 
20,000,000 bushels per annum, 7. e., the 
amount consumed in the manufacture 
of that article; while the 70,000,000 
bushels in the other statement, ‘* distil- 
leries and breweries to supply the 
United States,” covers whisky, alco- 
hol, and all kinds of malt liquors, etc. 
etc., into which that amount of grain 
enters. It should be borne in mind 
that the ‘* brewing interest in the Unit- 
ed States is more than twice as large 
as that of distilleries. The capital in- 
vested in distilleries in 1872 was $15,- 
545,116; the wages paid by them per 
annum was $2,049,810; the annual 
value of their material was about $20,- 
000,000, and the product $36,101,133. 
The breweries and malt-houses were 
worth $56,796,683 ; annual wages paid, 
$7,459,266; annual value of materials, 
$57,180,778; and annual product, $67,- 
723,157. The distillers employed 5000 
hands; the brewers and maltsters em- 
ployed 14,083. 

As to the numbers given of those 
‘*who fill drunkard’s graves,” we can 
only say that the number given in 
** Appalling Facts” is one based upon 
intelligent estimates from various lo- 
calities, and upon a variety of causes. 
That based upon the report of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in Philadelphia ap- 
pears to be a safe one to follow, al- 
though there can be no doubt that it 
falls far short of the facts. 

There are a great variety of state- 
ments of the extent and cost of the liq- 
or traffic in this country, based upon 
the same general facts; but all effort to 
obtain authentic ones reveals the neces- 
sity of a commission of inquiry appoint- 
ed by the government to ccllect certi- 
fied facts relating to this whole subject. 
‘The people of this country should not 
rest until they do obtain reliable gov- 
ernmental authority to say how much 
the liquor traffic costs them, in a moral, 
intellectual and financial point of view 
— how much money is invested, how 
much taxation is caused, how many 
paupers and criminals are made by this 
business. When Congress shall author- 
ize such an inguiry it will furnish abun- 
dant opportunity to astonish the world 
in the presentation of this plague-spot 
upon Christian civilization. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


We lately mentioned that Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham favored the use of Scrip- 
ture selections in the public schools, 
regarding the Bible, not as a theologi- 
cal, but literary, text-book. Mr. Ab- 
bot, editor of the Index, who out-Her- 
ods Mr. Frothingham as a radical, in- 
terposes an objection. He fears that 
Christians will look upon such a use of 
the Bible as an insult and an oppres- 
pression! It will be ‘flaunting the 
flag of so-called ‘infidelity’ in their 
faces.” For our part we are willing 
the trial should be made. 

In the Michigan University homeo- 
pathy is a recognized system of medi- 
cine. At the late Commencement, one 
of the speakers was a lady. Of the 
last year’s students 120 were ladies. 


Rev. Gilbert Haven, being already a 
D. D. and a Bishop, declines the third 
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BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Aug. 3, 1875, 

FLOUR— Superfine, $5(0 @ 5.25; extra, $5.75@ 
7.00; Michixan, $6.50 @ 7.25; St. Louls, $6,75@8.50; 
Southern Flour, $5.75 @ 8.25. 
Corn — Mixed and Yellow, 90 @ 9c. ® bush, 
OATS — 67 @ 76c, ® bushel. 
RyYE— $1.10@ $1.15 ®@ bushel. 
SHORTS — $25.00 @ 30.00 ® ton. 
PINE FEED — $25.00 @ 30,00 @ ton. 
SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $3.00@3.50 ® bush; 
Red Top, $0.00 @ 4.50 per sack; R.I. Bent,$2,.0@ 
2.50 ® bushel; Clover, 13 @ Mc. per Ib. 
APPLES — $3.00 @ 4.00 @ bbl. 
PORK — $26.00 @ 27.00; Lard, 00 @ lic.; Hams, 
Ide, ® Ib. 
BUTTER— 2 @ 2%o. 
CHEESE — Factory, 8 @ 12c. 
Eae@s — 00 @ 21 cents per doz. 
HAY— $22 @ $24 ® per ton, for Eastern Pressed. 
POTATOES — $2.50 @ 0.00 ® bbl. 
BeaNs— Extra Pea, $2.25 @ 0.00; medium, 
$1.90 @ 1.95 ® bush. 
POULTRY — 20 @ 24 cents @ D. 
TURNIPS — 8 @ 0c. @ bunch. 
BEETS — 0@ 5c. ® bunch, 
CARROTS — 8c. @ bunch, 
DRIED APPLES —8 @ 12c. @ Ib. 
GREEN PEAS — $3.00 @ 4.00 ® bbl. 
STRING BEANS — $1.50@ 0,0 ® bbl. 
FRESH TOMATOES — $4.50 @ 0.00 ® bush. 
CABBAGE — 8 @ l0c, ® head, 
On10N8 — Bermuda, $4.00 @ 4.50 ® bbl. 
REMARKS.—Prices well sustai:ed on Flour. 
Much of the Vegetables are now natives, just re- 
ceived, and will soon be at easier rates, 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


100 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufacture 
of their celebrated 


Chocolate, Cocoa 


and Broma. 


Its standard of excellence and party has won 
for it a worid-wide reputation, and their various 
reparations have received the HIGHEST 
MEDALS at the Paris and Vienna Expo- 
sitions, and at al) the Principal Exhibitions of 
the World, over all competitors. 
They now make the FINEST VANILLA 
Chocolate and the German Sweet Chocolate. 
Their 








Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and 
those afflicted with weak nerves, 


Racahout des Arabes 


isan excellent food for invalids, and unrivaled in 
delicacy. All the above are for sale by Grocers and 
Spice Dealers throughout the country, 

co. 


WALTER BAKER & 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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St. Glod Hotel. 


OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE. 


— o—0—0— 
The St. Cloud Hotel was built two ) ears ago, and 
is pleasantiy located upon one of the very finest 
portions of Old Orchard Beach, It is eighty feet 





five guests, with piazza and broad platform run- 
ning the entire length on the front. The Hotel is 
directly on tie sea wall, and commands a grand 
view of this admirable beach stretching away for 
miles on either hand, and affording excellent 
drives. Its sweep of the bay is unlimited, and has 
won for the house an enviable reputation for the 
fine views of the Ocean. 

Guests here are surrounded with the comforts o 
a home, and te those persons desiring quiet it is 
especially d-sirable. The facilities for sea bathing 
are admirable. There is little orno undertow, and 
so shallow is the water, and the descent into the 
same so gradual that bathing by invalids and chil- 
dren is rendered quite safe. 

The Old Orchard station on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad is within two minutes’ walk of the house, 
and telegraphic as well as mail facilities are admi- 
rable. 

While the beach is inviting to travelers from 
May till November, the finest month of all the year 
isJune. Those who visit the beach that month 
will avo!d a crowd, and at the same time have an 
opportunity to enjoy the fine sea breezes of early 
summer, 

Board can be obtained from $1 to $2.50 per day, 
according to rooms occupied. All applications by 
mail or otherwise promptly answered. 

The house will be opened June Ist. 


MRS. E. MANSON, 


Proprietress. 
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A Safe and Profitable New 
England Security. 


LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. JOHNS- 
BURY AND ESSEX COUNTY 
RAILROADS, 


Vermont Division of Portland and 
Ogdensburg Railroad. 


117 miles long, from the CONNETICUT RIV- 
ER to LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
The Central Link in the SHORTEST Through 


Line frem Montreal and the West to Boston and 
Portland. 


A limited amount of their 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
GOLD BONDS 


for sale for the present at a price yielding 
74 per cent. Gold Interest. 


Guaranteed by their Connecting Road. 


MATTHEW BOLLES & CO., 


90 State street, 
138 Cor. Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


The Choral Pipe Organ. 


Economical — Sweet-toned — and Powerful. 
able of the grand effects of the large Organs 
ore organ at less cost than any otber make. En- 
dorsed by the most eminent musicians and organ- 
ists, and numerous Churches. 

The City of Boston selected these ergans for ite 
largest Public Institutions, over all competi- 


tors. 

Special size $49. equal to ordinary $1000 organ 
Size A, $500, equal to $1200 organs. Sizes B, C, and 
D, prices $600, $700, and $800, equal to or- 
gans ordinarily ecsting MUCH MORE THAN 
DOUBLE THESE AMOUNTS.— Send for Circulars to 


G. H. RYDER, Sole Manufacturer 








441 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


Also,builder of the LARGEST SIZE church organe, 
46 


CHICKERING 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Over 46,000 made 





and sold. 


These instruments have been beforethe 
public for more than 50 years, and still main- 
tain their excellence and high reputation as 
the Standard Pianos of America. 


The Prices of these instruments are as low 
as the exclusive use of firsteclass mate=- 
rials and workmanship will allow. 


Pianos sold on easy 
monthly payments, at 
regular catalogue prices. 


Catalogues and price lists mailed free, on 
application to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont st., 
B 


11 East 14th st., 
oston,. New ¥ 


ork. 





appendage, just offered him, of LL. D. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For ladies and gentlemen. $60 for board and 
Common English per term of )3 weeks. Winter 
term Dee. 10, Spring term March 25. Six Courses 


of stud v. reial, Scientific, Classical, Eclee- 
tic, Mee ys preparatory, and Protessional prepara- 
tory,orthe student may select les. 


Higher tuition to clergymen’s f: aes ¢ those 
atmilies 
intending to be ministers, one-third d Soouet 
self-boarders. good and accessible rooms ee 
t- 


a farniture at $5, term. Students 
ted at any time p rtionately. Fitteen teachers, 
Superb brick years of pros- 


perity. Address for catalogues or rooms: 
JOS. E, KING, D. D.. Fort Edward, 
4 N.Y. 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Aub e, (near Boston,) Mass. At- 
tractive home: best instruction in all branches; 
special care of healih, manners and morals; near 
ly fall. Next \ear begin: Sept. 23, Address early 
1 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term ef this institution will commence 
on Thursday ,Sept. 16,1875. Admission of candidates 
onthe lith, For catalogues or information, ad- 
dress, J. F. HURST, D. D., 

124 Madison, New Jersey 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
oo opens Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. For admis- 


sion apply to Rev. John D. KHingsbur 
Sec. Bradford, Mass. a Fs ” 








Troy Conference Academy, 
POULTNEY, VT. 


Fall Term begins Sept. Ist. For catalogues or 
information, address the Principal, 
133 Rev. MARTIN E. CADY, A. M, 





New Hampshire Conference Seminary 


and FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Tilton, N. H., 


begins its year Aug. 25th. Last year the best for 
many years. Former Faculty coutinue. Morals 
preserved. Seven regular courses and 4 special. 
Work thorough. Boarding terms easy. Send at 
once to Rey. J. B. ROBINSON, A. M. 136 





Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


HE next Academic vear begins August 2, 
Senda tor Catalogue to President W.8.CLARK, 
Amherst, Mass, 138 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
College of Liberal Arts. 


The Eutrance Examination will be held Sept. 
22, at LOA. M. 
The Fall Term commences Sept. 23, at 9 A. M. 





110 J. W. LINDSAY, 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will commence 
Wednesday,Aug. 25th.and contisue thirteen weeks, 
Farther intormation may be obtained by sending 
for Catalogue. N. FELLOWS, 

142 Principal. 





Woman's Education Association, 
BOSTON. 


Examination for Women. 


The third exam'nation for women, by Harvard 
Univesity, will be held in Boston or Cambridge 
in May 1876, under the charge.or this Association. 
Notice of intention to be candidates 
must be sent to the Secretary on or before april 
1s*, 1876 Cyrculars of expianation will ve sent 
free to any address, and a partuphiet containing 
complete details, with specimen +xamination pa- 
pers, will be forwarded, upon receipt of 25 cents, 
Exact notice of the place of examination, and 
also of the time (day and hour), will be sent to all 
candidates April lth. 1876. Address, 

* Secretary of the Woman’s Education Association, 
68 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.” 140 


English, French and German 


FAMILY ANP DAY SCHOOL. 
Miss M. Louise Putnam 


Will open the tenth year of her School, at her 
residence, No, 68 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 30, 1875. 
Refers by vermission to her patron, R ght Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D. D., Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts: also to Right Rev. F. D. Huatington, D. 
W., Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M,. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., 
Harvard University. 

Circulars may be obtained by addressing Miss 
Putnam. 136 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


— AND — 








FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Rev. H. P. Torsey, D. D., LL. D., Pres. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will begin Aug. 
8th, and continue thirteen wees. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


J. L. MORSE, Secretary of Trustees. 
Kent’s Hill, July 9, 1875. 136 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston University, 


Neyt year opens Sept. 22d, when admission or 
candidates will occur. For information address, 
Rey. JAMES E. LATIMER, S. T. D., 

132e0w 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Gannett Institute For Young Ladies, 


Twenty-three Professors and Teachers, In In- 
struction, Lecation, etc., unsurpassed by any 
American Female College. The 22d year will be- 
gin Wednesday, September 22, 1875. 

For Cata'ogues and Circulars, apply to Rev. 
George Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, 
Boston, Mass. 10. 


Vermont Methodist Seminary 


— AND— 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Offers thorough i: struction in the following 
Co irses and Departments, all of which are open to 
both sexes, ow equa! terms: — 

College Vreparatory Course of three years; 
Semiuary Course ef three ye:rs; Collegiate Course 
of four years, includiog the Seminary Course; 
Business Course of one year, and Telegrapliy; 
Common English Department, Musical Depart- 
ment, Art Department. 

Basis tuition, $6 perterm. Additional charges 
moderate. Board (exclusive of washing. fuel and 
lights) $3 per week. Rooms for seif-boarding 
(for two Sg from $7 to $12 per term. 

Fall Term, 1875, opens August 25, and closes No- 
vember 238. 

Winter Term, 1875, opens December 8, and closes 
February 29, 1876. 

Spring Term, 1876, opens March 8, and closes 
June 15, 

Address the Principal. 
Seminary Hill, Montpelier, Vt. 











L. WHITE 
140 





Boston University School of Medicine 


en to both Sexes. Begins its Third 
School Year in March, 1875; and it furnishes to its 
students Thirty-Six Weeks of medical in- 
struction during the year. 


THE SUMMER TERM, 


Devoted to Reaaing, dally Recitations, and Practi- 
cal Demonstrations, commences on Monday. March 
lh, 1879, and continues firteen wees, till June 26, 


THE WINTER, TERM, 


For Lectures, Clinics, and General Instruction, 
begins on Wednesday, Ovtober 6, 1875, and closes 
on Wednesday, March 1, 1876,— twenty-one weeks. 

It is the aim of the Faculty to give a thorough, 
comprehensive, and practical knowledge of medi- 
cine to every graduate of this school. The graded 
course, of three years, has pruved so eminently 
satisfactory that it is earnestly recommended to 
students; and those heginning with the school 
year will realize the great advantages of the Sum- 
merT-rm. Throughout the fiest year continuous 
instruction is given in Anatomy, general and 5 
cial, Histology, and the practical use of the Micro- 
scope, Physiology, and Chemistry. This is done, 
not only by lectares, but by special instruction. 
and by manual operations and experiments in the 
dissecting room and laboratories. The micro- 
scopieai laboratory has recently been greatly en- 
larged. and contains feurteen first-class micro 
scopes for the use of the students. 

The Clinical instruction which bas hitherto been 
furnished In all departments, will be greatly tn- 
crease | by the completion, during the present year 
of the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, on 
grounds adjoining those of the College, and by the 
recent opening of the City Hospital to the students 
of this school. For furtner information address, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean, 31 Mt. Vernon St., or 
J. H. WOODBURY, M.D., Registrar, 58 Temple St. 
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WELCOME 
HOME! 


A New Collection of Pianoforte 
Music. 


Par Superior to any that 
has yet been Published 


Every PIECE in the book is a GEM, 
and has been selected with great 
care, Not difficult, but such 
music as every good 
pianist will take 
pleasure in 


playing. 


No such Collection of Music ever ap- 
peared in one volume before. 


Sent by Mail on receipt of the Price, 


BOUND IN BOARDS, PRICE $2.50. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, $3.00. 


G. D. Russell & Company, 
126 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK, 
Old Coleus Route 


NANTUCKET 


Martha's Vineyard 


Commencing July 5, 1875, passengers will leave 

Boston, (Old Colony Depot, Kueeland and South 

Sts.,) for New York, 5.30 P. M. Returning leave 

Pier 28 North River N. Y.5 P.M. 

Leave Boston tor Oak Biuffs and Martha’s Vine- 

vard at 8.35, 11.15 A. M..4.P.M. Retarning, leave 

Oak Bluffs at 630,10 A. M.,1,4 ®. M. 

Leave Boston for Nantucket at 11.15 A. M., (Sat- 

urdays excepted,) and Saturcays only at 4P. M. 
Returning |: ave Nantucket, 730A, M. 1,15 P. M. 


EXOURSION TICKETS. 


Boston to Oak Binffs and Return ... $3.50. 
Boston to Nantucket and Return....$4.75. 


Baggage Checked Through. 


134 J.R. KENDRICK, Supt. 





‘*INLAND ROSTE ” 


— FOR 


MT. DESERT, 


And MACHTIAS. 


Steamer 


LEWISTON 


Capt. CHAS. DEERING, 
Leaves PORTLAND, 


Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, 
at 10 o'clock, 


Or on arrivalof Express Trains from Boston. 


For Rocklard, Cusually connecting 
with Sanford Steamers), Castine, Deer 
Isle, Sedgwick, Mount Desert, (So. West 
and Bar Harbor,) Millbridge, Jones- 
port and Machiasport. 


RETURNING, leaves Machiasport 
every Monday and Thursday Morning, 
at 4.30 o’clock, arriving in Portland 
about midnight. 


J. W. RICHARDSON, Agt., 
82 Washington Street, Boston. 


CYRUS STURDIVANT, Gen’! Agt., 


R. BR. Wharf, Portland. 
14 


THE SANFORD STEAMSHIP (0, 


The steamer CAMBRIDGE, 
Sanford, Master, and the 
steamer KATAHDIN, 


Roix, Master, 
will leave Foster’s wharf for Bangor and the in- 
termediate landings on the Penobscot River, al- 
ternately every MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURS- 
DAY and FRIDAY, 5 o’clock P. M. Freight 
received daily (Sundays excepted) till 444 o’elock 
Pp. M. 


To Visitors to Mount Desert. 








The Steamer CAMBRIDGE of this Line, which 
leaves Boston every Tuesday and Friday a 
5 o'clock, P. M., intersects the following morningt 
at Rockland with the Steamer Lewiston for Castine, 
Deer Isle, Sedgewick, Mt. Desert and Machias, 
The same Steamer, on her trips from B to 


Furnit 

BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 

teyel tatoeat 

English Hair 
Seating, 

and Man’fact’re ot 
PARLOR 


- FURNITURE, 
SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St. 
BOSTON. 


Pulpit Furniture Manuf’ct’r’dto Order 
6 








CAUTION.--NOTICE,--The GENUINE EDITION, 


L IFE AND LABORS OF 
IVINGSTONE. 


(In¢luding the * LAST JOURNALS,” unfolds vitid- 
_— net peggy a ay a ad oe ino 
ies, ° y 

marcelousesuntey: mders and Wealth of that 


and is 


Absolutely ru Only New, Complete 


work. Hence It Sells; just think 12,000 
‘7 weeks. It gocslike wild fire 805 omeey 
100 rare ILL’s only $3.00. Agenis wanted, 
Send for Terms and positive proof of above. 

HUBBARD BROs Pubs. 723 Sansom St., Phila. Pa. 


72 





Agents Wanted for a New Book, 


PRESENT CONFLICT 
OF SCIENCE WITH RELIGION; 


or “ Modern Scepticism Met ¢n its Own Ground,’ 
A book for the times. The vital question of the 
most intense and deepest interest. The fival con- 
test. The Bible um pbs glorously, Address, 
W. Z(EGLER & CO..518 Arch Street, 
130 Philadelphia, Pa, 





00 AGENTS WANTED 


to sell the 


newsoox GLEANINGS 


FOR the CURIOUS.” For 30 years 


all literature art, sclence, history, theology. 

earth and heaven, have been raked and ransacked 
tor the rare and curious things stowed away in this 
remarkable book. Itis actually overflowing with 
quaint, beautiful, brilliant thoughts and truths, 
exquisite sevtiment. ingenious devices, and the 
most wonderful facts and curious fancies ever 
known. Critics say “it’s marvellous ;” the people 
say" is splendid ;” Ayents say* iv’sa BEG HIT,’ 
and report “60,”—"70,”—"80," —orders a wee! ! It 
really out sells a// other books three to one, for ‘only 
to see it is tobuy at.” We want 10,000 more trusty 
agepts now—men or women—and we will mail 
Outfit Free to those who will canvass. Pamph- 
py CY full particulars, terms. etc., sent free to all. 
A@dress A.D.WORTHINGTON & CO. Harrrorp, 


104 CONN, 
LQNGQLLARS PER DAY 28°N7S.04NTs 


IMPROVED HOME -HUTTLE Sewing Machine 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; N. w 
York City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, lil.; or St 
Louis, Mo, 130 


HAWTHORNE & TUCKER 
Plumbers 


And Dealers in Plumbers’ Materials 
No. 16 PROVINCE STREET, 
Province Ct., Boston. 
N. B.—Plumbing Materials to Ruilders 
130 at Wholesale Prices. 


WHITTAKER BROTHERS, 
Fresco. ald Decorative Painters, 


NO. 7 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 


Having had large experience on c' urch decora- 
tions. w are enabled to contract for the decoration 
of churches, new or old, in any per of the coun- 
try. Designs and estimates furnished without 
charge, and information freely given, by mail or 
on personal application. 


No.7 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Wa. B. WHITTAKER, 
136 


TOURISTS 


Should furnish themselves with one of Denni- 
on’s 15-Cent Packages of 
PATENT READY STRUNG BAGGAGE TAGS 
and securely mark their Trunks, Bags, Parcels, etc. 
Get them of your Stationer, or of 
DENNISON & CO., 
138 Now 19 Milk Street. 


Safe and Profitable. 


I can lend money at 10 per cent., pay the interest 
net of cost, semi-annually at your nearest bank, 
secured by first mortgage, Ample rnd satisfactory 
reference civen where required. It will cost bat 
little to ask for information. T. A.GOODWIN 

Indianapclis, Ind, July, 10, 








corner 





Epw. H. WHITTAKER. 











WANTED ACENTS MALE & FEMALE TO CANVASS 


RUBBER STAMPS & LINEN MARKERS. 


CALLON OR SEND STAMP FOR. CIRCULAF 


NATIONAL RUBBER STAMP CO. 


3 SCHOOL ST.BOSTON MAS ROOMS4£ 5 





18 





Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston 
will soon issue for the Holiday trade — New Sets 
of 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 
books — including New Books by Pansy and other 
famous authors, 136 
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ARLOW’S INDIGO RLUE, for 3LUE- 
ING CLOTHES, UNIFORM QUALITY AND 
ECO VOMICAL. If not for sale by your Gr cer or 
Druggist, mail ten cents for sample pox di -ect, to 
D.S. WILT BERGER, Proprictor,23° N 2nd 
8t., Philadelphia. 98 





AGEATS WANTED- 
fen or women. $34 a wee): Proof 
furnished. Business pleavantas d honor- 
able with no risks. A 16 page circular 
and Valuable Samples free. 4™ | postal- 
card on which to send you address 
costs but cne cent Write # once to 
F, M, REED, 8ru st., NEW YORK, 








Beston, interseets again at Rockland, every Mon- 
day and Thursday, about 5 o'clock, P. M., with the 
Steamer Lewiston, from the above named places. 
The Steamer KATAHDIN, which leaves Boston 
every Monday and Thursday at 5 o’clock P. M 


” 


Pe | intersects with the Steamer Ulysses every Tues- 


day morning for Bar Harbor, South West Harbor, 
North Haven, Burnt Cove and Green’s Landing. 
The same Steamer on her trip to Boston every 
Wednesday intersects again at Rockland with the 
Steamer Usysses for the above named places. The 
Steamer CAMBRIDGE also connects with the Steam- 
er Ulysses a* Rockland every Saturday and Mon- 
day to and from the above named places. 


—-0-0-0— 
AGENTS. 
RGD TAs ice censcpscccntonerectins Bangor 





Boston, 9% lam 


Ww. = HASELTINE, 13 Foster’s Wharf, Boston. 





AN OLD AND RELIABLE REMEDY. 


DR. WISHART’S WORM SUGAR DROPS, as 
a Vermifuge for Crildren, has stood ‘he test of ten 
years. Thousands of mothers can testity that they 
are reliabie. They are prompt in their action and 
agreeable to the taste — no trouble to induce ch'l- 
dr-ntotak:them. Sold by all Druggists at 25e. 
a Box, or sent by Maflon receipt of the price at 
the Principal Depot, No, 232 N. Second St., Phila- 
delpbia, Pa. 140 


For Sale, 


A Cottage on Richmond Camp- 
ground, Maine. Desirable location. 
Address J. L. WOOD, Box 161, Lexing- 








ton, Mass. 136 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 

The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper: sent every week, and the date following the 
mam e indicates the year, month, and day to which 
p | paid. If this date docs not correspond with 

iyments made, the subscriber should notify the 
~Pubdlis! er immediately. 

Postmasters and subecribers wishing to stop a 

+ or change its direction, should be very par- 
tetnr ‘o give the name of the post-office 'o which 
it has been sent, as well as the one to which they 
wish it sent. 

Persons desiring to stop the paper should write 
to the office of publication, and be careful te for- 
ward the amount due; for a subscriber is legaliy 
holden as long as the paper may be sent, if the ar- 
rearage remains unpaid, 

t@ Communications which we are unable to 
Publish will be returned to the writer, if the re- 
quest to do so is made at the time they are sent, and 
the requisite stamps are losed, It is generally 
useless to make this request at any subsequent 
time, Articles are frequently rejected which, if 
condensed inte half their space, we might be glad 
to use. Anonymous communications go into the 
Waste-basket at once, unread. 

Articles are paid for only when %*is is expressly 
stipulated. 
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After a remarkable evangelical work, ex- 
tending a few weeks over two years, carried 
on in Scotland, Ireland and England (the 
Jast one husdred and twenty-five days being 
devoted to London), the American brethren, 
Moody and Sankey, have taken their leave. 
The closing service was particularly impres- 
sive and affecting. An immense congrega- 
tion, containing over seven hundred; minis- 
ters, with delegates from all portions of 
Great Britain, was assembled. All the 
evangelical bedies were represented, Dr. 
Jobson speaking heartily for the Wesleyans. 
All the speakers, among whom were ‘emi- 
nent Churchmen, ministers and laymen, 
leading Scotch divines, and the most grave 
and solid clergymen of the British Isles, 
bore unqualified testimony both to, the 
quality and quantity of the spiritual work 
that had been effected. It had reached all 
classes—the lowest, most wretched and 
vicious, and had also widely penetrated into 
the most exclusive upper ranks ‘of society. 
It had proved its genuineness by the ‘mar- 
velous moral changes that had been effected, 
and by its permanence, the Scotch work hav- 
ing continued on, with little abatement even 
after the departure of the devoted American 
laborers. Dr. Bonar said that 7,000 souls 
had been gathered into the Churches in the 
one city of Glasgow alone. It is a wonder- 
ful spiritual phenomenon, occurring at a 
peculiar hour, in a period of remarkable re- 
ligious doubt and infidelity, and in the fief 
centres of the great modern epposffion to 
revealed religion. Such a work as this is 
the divine antidote to the worldliness and 
want of faith of our times. It would be a 
blessing to Boston — its North End and its 
South End—to have just such a breath of 
the Holy Spirit poured upon its population. 
We are not particular who the agents may 
be—cleric or Jaie; or from which Christian 
family the apostle of grace may come. 
“Send by whom Thou wilt,” should be the 
common prayer; ‘ but send the messenger 
of grace.” 





We sometimes, being short-sighted mor- 
tals, despair of the ultimate triumph of 
Righteousness in the earth. Twenty years 
ago the prospect of human liberty, as the 
right of every man in our country, seemed 
gloomy, and no one could see how, unless 
God wrought a. miracle of deliverance, the 
chains of the slave could be unloosed. But 
freedom came by providence, and not by di- 
rect interposition of the divine hand. It has 
seemed about equally impossible to secure 
the uprooting of the vile system of adulter- 
ous Mormonism, in the very heart of our 
land. Every effort thus far has apparently 
proved abortive, and the government has 
found it impossible to execute, in that por- 
tion of its territory, for some reason, the 
law of the land. But a divine providence keeps 
silently but constantly at work; the nation 
is not permitted to slumber over this abomi- 
nation. After eighteen years, the frightful 
massacre of the men and women of an emi- 
grant train at Mountain Meadow, by the 
Mormon legion,in company with Indian con- 
federates, and with the knowledge, if not at 
the. instigation of Brigham Young, the leader 
of the expedition being Bishop Lee, has 
come to trial. Another Bishop — Smith— 
who represents himself to have been a re- 
luctant actor in the awful butchery, has 
turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood- 
curdling details the whole fearful story of 
the murder of adulis and the abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as 
Mormons. We do not wonder that the court- 
room was bushed, while this recital was 
going on, and that the accused Bishop gave 
manifest evidence of irrepressible anxiety. 
It can hardly be hoped, as a part of the jury 
is composed of Mormons, that a righteous 
verdict will be given; but the testimony is 
out, and the moral effect upon the country 
has been accomplished. It can only be a 
question of a limited time, and this impure 
and murderous abomination will be swept 
from the face of the earth. 





Our place of worship being closed, for re- 
pairs, a late Sabbath evening was passed in 
a kind of neighborhood praise meeting. 
All the popular, mystical, quietistic, sensu- 
ous and exciting modern religious melodies 
were sung—sung admirably, with all the 
parts; and the most delightful, exhilarat- 
ing and inspiring feeling was awakened. 
When the best of these short-lived “ morn- 
ing glories,” which se seon wither away 
and die,had been enjoyed, some one pro- 
posed old Hamburg, with the rich and 
biessed words that are wedded toit, One 
verse and another were sung. An entirely 
new order of emotions was awakened. A 
deeper, more solemn, and sweeter feeling 
pervaded the heart, and all were ready to 
respond to an invitation, “let us pray.” 
This is just the difference, in effect, which 
will ultimately appear, in Christian temper 
and character, between the late buoyant, 
flippant, expressionless, superficial mel- 
odies of the social praying circle, and the 
grand choral strains that formed the natural 
expression for the solid and rich hymns, 
which were born of a thoughtful and deep 
religious experience, and have become the 
psalms of the ages. The one style is the 
song of the boudoir, and the other, like the 
Marseillaise and the Ranz des Vaches, is a 
battle cry for the militant Church. 

> 
om ture always struggles a grace for 
‘@scendancy at Old Orchaid Camp-meeting. 
derful seene is this noble beach, 
with its solitt._but soft platform of spotless 
sand, ten miles\]ong, its grand vision of the 
ocean, its enjoy t of the sublime chant 
of the waves, that Wershipers are severely 
tempted to stray fromthe services of the 
grove to the solemn andQwholesome wor- 
ship of the sea. The-first the three great 
meetings to be held in thiq{grand sea side 
village during the season oy#us August 5th, 
‘to continue ten days. Greaf crowds will be 
Ahere, and we fervently great good 










will be done. Rev. William Taylor has 
been invited to be present. Excellent and 
moderate boarding opportunities can be 
found upon the grounds; and the best of 
hotel sccommodations, under an excellent 
Methodist lady, Mrs. Manson, can be se- 
cured, directly upon the beach. Rest, rec- 
reation and spiritual inspiration may be 
here secured, at the same time, and for rea- 
sonable outlays. 








DRIFTING AS TO THE SABBATH. 


When the Church drifts, it is always 
towards worldliness—never heaven- 
ward; and as she is sure to drift unless 
earnestly pressing her great evangeli- 
cal work, these powerful exceptional 
movements, like the great German and 
English reformations, become neces- 
sary to enable her to gain headway 
once more against the strong adverse 
current constantly sweeping her world- 
ward. This drifting, however imper- 
ceptible at any given moment, is man- 
ifest when the changes of only a few 
years are called to mind. Just notice, 
for illustration, what may be called the 
social way of regarding the Sabbath at 
present among professed Christian peo- 
ple. 

We do not refer now to the growing 
public desecration of the Sabbath. We 
make no reference to the street proces- 
sions ef Roman Catholics, and to their 
bustling and secular modes of cele- 
brating festivals and consecrating their 
churches on the Sabbath. Neither do 
we now refer to the introduction of 
European social Sabbath customs by 
our German emigrants, who complete 
their Sabbath services, if happily they 
have preserved the slightest respect 
for the day, in the morning, and de- 
yote the afternoon openly and entirely 
to recreation in public resorts, under 
the inspiration of lager beer and mu- 
sic. We notice now only the growing 
secularization of, at least, a portion of 
the day, among the native and Chris- 
tian part of the community. 

There has been for years a noticea- 
ble modification of the old and well- 
defined Puritan Sabbath, which had in 
it, doubtless, much of Jewish bond- 
age and ritual oppressiveness, contrary 
to the free and sweet spirit of the Gos- 
pel. This change is not to be regretted, 
although it must be confessed that the 
most tender, the most beautiful and 
humane, as well as manly and coura- 
geous forms of devout piety were nur- 
tured in the shade of these heroic and 
self-crucifying Sabbaths, and in the 
use of the strong doctrinal meat, as 
well as wholesome milk of the Gospel, 
which was dispensed in large meas- 
ure during these generous sacred 
hours. Holy and harmonious tempers, 
and self-denying faith, however, may 
be nourished under a less rigid out- 
ward discipline. The error consists in 
rushing over to the opposite extreme, 
as has been done by Robertson and 
others, and in utterly abrogating all 
foundation in commandment for the 
Christian Sabbath; in affirming the 
absolute lack of analogy and likeness 
between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment holy-day, the entire doing away 
of all ritualistic sanctity from the 
latter, and in placing the consecration of 
any day to rest from labor and for wor- 
ship upon the ground of natural ne- 
cessity and propriety, and as a volun- 
tary and free devotion of a portion of 
time, without any express command, 
as with the talent of money or service, 
unto the Lord. 


Such sentiments as these, which have 
crept quietly into our pulpits, and have 
been misinterpreted indeed by tbeir hear- 
ers into self-indulgence and license upon 
the Lord’s Day, with the natural effect of 
habits formed during Eurcpean travel, 
and particularly through the indolent 
and loose customs now constantly in- 
dulged during long summer vacations 
in sea-side and mountain resorts, have 
produced their legitimate results. We 
find now, in families where formerly 
the Sabbath was regarded with a cheer- 
fully rendered deference to its divine 
sanctity, and by a voluntary attendance 
during the day upon public worsbip, a 
remarkable laxity, and an astonishing 
change, at least in its outward observ- 
ance. We have heretofore been ac- 
customed to see riding for recreation, 
even in our New England villages; but 
this form of Sabbath desecration was 
confined to a certain class of persons. 
The spectacle, a few years since, of one 
rising from the grave and appearing in 
the street, could not have been more 
startling than to have met a Christian 
communicant on Sabbath afternoon 
riding out for recreation; but this is 
far from being a rare sight now. At 
first these demoralized modern profes- 
sors were accustomed to turn their 
horses’ heads to the beautiful cemeteries, 
and thus sanctify a doubtful act by a 
sacred scene; but now they ride openly 
and without a blush along the broad 
avenues and through the public parks. 
It is painful to know how rapidly this 
custom of Sabbath pleasure-riding has 
grown of late, and to think of its ulti- 
mate tendencies. 


The full consequences of this demor- 
alization will not be seen in the pres- 
ent generation. The present member- 
ship of the Church is still, more or less, 
under the restraints of early instruc- 
tions and customs. Its active habits 
were formed under more wholesome 
influences. The Church connections 
which have been formed will serve as 
powerful restraints from absolute for- 
getfulness of God and His law, and 
become avenues through which con- 
science may be again quickened into 
life, and the neglected duties and obli- 
gation be once more resumed; but the 
children, brought up in such a worldly 
and self-indulgent atmosphere, accus- 
tomed to associate little sanctity with 
the holy day and with Sabbath servi- 
ces — what effect will this have upon 
them, and their spiritual life and con- 
victions? It has been well said that 








it is impossible to judge of the evil con- 
sequences of false opinions by the lives 
of those who first promulgate them. 
The authors of these pernicious senti- 
ments are themselves restrained by the 
better counsels which they enjoyed ia 
their formative years; but the full ef- 
fect will be seen in the lives and tem- 
pers of their pupils. A very different 
man was Theodore Parker from some 
of his young disciples who have been 
brought up on his instructions. 

We heartily accord with the growing 
feeling that the Lord’s Day should be 
relieved from a burden of wearisome 
services. These should be so limited 
in nuraber, and so arranged that chil- 
dren can be present at the public ser- 
vice as well as at the Sunday-school, 
and parents be present at the school 
with their children as well as at the 
preaching service. But let the day be 
holy unto the Lord. It need not and 
should not be sombre. It should be 
the most cheerful of the week. Parents 
should seek to make it specially so for 
their children. A quiet walk and a 
breath of sweet air may be conducive 
to piety—anytbing that will not destroy 
the idea of a day yielded to the loving 
Father in heaven, or grate upon hoiy 
praise and prayers, may be permitted, 
and properly relieve the physical wea- 
riness arising from the repetition of re- 
ligious services. But let the day bear 
upon all its hours the divine mark. 
No one can read the Bible without be- 
ing impressed with the fact that a divine 
seal has been placed upon it. It is the 
** King’s own.” No one can fail to feel 
that God attaches no ordinary import- 
ance to its hearty acceptance and rev- 
erence, and that a special providence 
defends its sanctity, and judgments fol- 
low its voluntary and constant neglect. 
It certainly is significant that almost 
the first fruit following a fresh recep- 
tion of grace from on bigh, in a Church 
or in the experience of an individual, 
is a special honoring of the house of 
God. The courts of God’s house be- 
come peculiarly dear in seasons of re- 
vival, and the hours of God’s Day are 
heartily consecrated to public or pri- 
vate worship. The lack of this tender 
solicitude for divine places and sacred 
hours is one of the painful evidences of 
the world-ward drifting of the Church, 
and of the need of a new reformation. 
What a change in our Sabbath and in 
the whole face of the Church would 
follow a national Pentecost! 





THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD. 


Many are the conceptions which 
men form of God, and they differ as 
widely as the poles. Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke has found and written 
about ‘‘ten great religions,” which 
may be regarded as leading types of 
the world’s thought. Another classi- 
fication would as easily make a hun- 
dred, and still another a larger num- 
ber. Comparative theology is putting 
these side by side, and showing us how 
they agree and how they differ, and so 
preparing the way for some valuable 
lessons, among which is the fullness of 
truth in Christianity, and its universal 
adaptedness to our entire race. 

A better classification for our present 
purpose would be into pagan, philo- 
sophic, Hebrew, and Christian; and 
we are considering only their idea of 
God — how widely they differ, and yet 
how greatly they agree. The pagan 
has too many gods. They are to him 
superior beings, who exercise over him 
a controlling power, with intent of 
good or ill, as the case may be. We 
kuow how, from a belief in one God, 
the world degenerated into a belief in 
many gods, and so far lost sight of the 
great Supreme that it came to be igno- 
rant of Him. Athens had its altar for 
‘*the unknown God,” ard peopled 
every grove and dell, every mountain, 
river, vale and hill with divinities 
whom worshipers were to revere and 
propitiate. But every  school-boy 
knows how unlike the revelation of 
God in the Bible are the stories of the 
classic mythology. 

The philosophic idea rejects this plu- 
rality, and finds but one God. The 
great minds of ancient Greece, in their 
revolt from the old paganism, began 
their search for a trath that would sat- 
isfy their soul's hunger. Through 
wrong methods they at first reached 
wrong results, plunging into either 
materialism or pavtheism. But the 
great want of their souls was not met. 
At last a new method led to a better 
result— a conception of a great and su- 
preme Intelligence. Wisdom, power, 
eternity and knowledge were attributes 
which were believed to belong to the 
God of whom men like Socrates 
talked. They were the true rational- 
ists of the world — rationalists because 
they had norevelation, peering through 
the darkness to gain a glimpse of God, 
seeking Him, ‘if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him.” The sou! 
may feel that there is an infinite One 
above and around, but it is impossible 
for it to discover who He is or what is 
His name, or what is His disposition 
toward His creatures. The positive- 
ness of the rationalist of to-day proves 
nothing on the point, for, though he 
may think he has reached his conclu- 
sions by his own reasonings, he got 
his first conceptions from the Bible. 
He first learned of a revealed God, and 
then, rejecting the revelation, he clung 
to the God of whom his mother taught 
him, and clothes Him with the attri- 
butes which the Scriptures give Him, 
but spurns the Scriptures out of which 
his thoughts have been fashioned. 

The Hebrew idea is fully set forth in 
the Old Testament. Sinai is its type 
— Sinai, capped with darkness, shaken 
with quaking thunders, alive with 
flashing lightnings, and terrible with 
the voice of God. God is seen as the 
almigtty Creator, as the omnipresent 
Preserver and Ruler, the majestic Law- 





giver and Judge, the dread Punisher 
of sin, the invisible One whom no man 
could see and live. His throne is en- 
compassed with clouds and darkness, 
and justice and judgment are its habi- 
tation. 

The religion of Genesis seems to 
agree very well with the earliest 
notes which we can lay hold of in all 
the old religions, before they began to 
degenerate ; but, as they turned to idol- 
atry, God would raise up a standard 
against them, and spoke more and 
more distinctly—to the patriarchs first ; 
then to Moses, Samuel, David, and the 
long line of prophets, revealing Him- 
self more and moreto the world’s 
knowledge. Paganism held to malig- 
nant gods, and philosophy could not 
and cannot affirm that God is good or 
holy. The Hebrew knew him as an 
infinite spiritual personality, hating 
and condemning all manner of sin, 
every where and always; but of the ex- 
tent of His goodness he could not tell. 

Now, the Christian idea is in no 
wise contradictory of that taught the 
pious Jew. It goes beyond it, and 
brings out an additional view of God’s 
character. It was first necessary to 
teach mankind that there is but one 
God; and after long ages it was done 
by the strong arm of judgment, war 
and captivity. Next, that men were 
sinners, needing a Redeemer. This 
too was done when the Hebrew felt 
that this one holy God intensely hated 
sin. It then remained to show the 
wonderful love which this same God 
has for sinners. This is the added 
thought which rounds out the Script- 
ure teaching respecting His character. 

The Hebrew mind learned God’s 
goodness in its temporal and providen- 
tial manifestations — such as personal 
and national preservation and prosper- 
ity ; protection from pestilence, famine 
and war; enlargement of territory ; in- 
crease of wealth, and prolongation of 
life. There are, indeed, higher strains 
than these, yet they perbaps penetrated 
the intelligence of only the more spir- 
itualized few. Well, this lesson is there 
sufficiently taughtin this form, and the 
New Testament, while contradicting 
nothing of all this, brings out its own 
grand demonstration, that God is love. 
Of length of days, large wealth, and 
the like, it says nothing, but tells us that 
‘‘in this was manifested the love of 
God toward us, because that God sent 
His only-begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through Him.” Thus 
has He shown that He loves us, and 
how much He lovesus. He points us 
to the cross of Calvary, to which is 
nailed His incarnate Son, as His own 
chosen way of making us know that He 
is a God of love. 

The Christian idea of God, then, is 
that He is the infinite and eterna! Spir- 
it, the universal Creator and Upholder, 
the holy Lawgiver and just Judge, tak- 
ing on Him our humanity, and bearing 
up our sins in His own body on the tree, 
that He might in His great love show 
mercy for the sins which He hated, and 
save them whom His law condemred. 
Our God has made an atonement for 
human sin in His manifestation of him- 
self. Any view of Him which leaves 
this out is but a partial one; and only. 
in this view does He meet the want of 
human souls. 








LETTER FROM BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 

A free press is a great power in any 
country. Newspapers make or unmake 
more schemes and enterprises than are 
usually dreamed of ia ordinary philos- 
ophy. The license ot the secular press 
of America, in cetticising and defaming 
men and governments, is much more 
marked than in England. In this coun- 
try libels are more easily established 
and punished, and the result is a com- 
mendable courtesy in dealing with op- 
ponents. The remark is often made 
here, ‘‘ what a fearful liberty your pa- 
pers take with the character of public 
men!” The American system of inter- 
viewing and reporting alleged conver- 
sations is here ridiculed and ignored. 
Aside from this, it is a question of taste, 
and time for perusal, whether the En- 
glish or American papers are the better 
conducted, There is a great difference, 
in many respects. 

In the first place, there is a centrali- 
zation in England, by which the Lon- 
don press becomes the mouthpiece for 
the whole nation, The country is small, 
and all populous places are usually sup- 
plied with the London papers on the 
same day of issue. On this account 
there are fewer local papers than in the 
United States. This great town of 
Birmingham, with about four hundred 
thousand people, and as many more in 
a circuit of twenty miles, supports but 
three dailies, one of which has a morn- 
ing and evening edition. The neigh- 
boring town, Wolverhampton, with 
70,000 population, cannot sustain a 
daily ; and the same is true of nearly 
all towns of that size in the kingdom. 
All men of business either take or have 
access daily to the London press, in ad- 
dition to the local. America, being 
more wide-spread, depends more on 
the organ of the section of country; 
and hence such a city as Boston, with 
much less population, has a much larger 
number of papers than Birmingham, 
and takes but few of the New York pa- 
pers. The morning trains from the 
great emporium of England are liter- 
ally loaded with newspapers, which are 
dropped at all the chief stations through 
the length and breadth of the land. At 
all these stations there is a stand and 
library of books, where travelers can 
obtain reading matter. The books and 
papers are sold by the agents of W. H. 
Smith, M. P., and his sons, who have 
built up an enormous business in this 
line. They also control the right of ad- 


large profit by letting the privilege of 
hanging placards on the walls. Of these 
advertisements there are legion. A 
circulating library is connected with 
these stalls, and a ticket holder can take 
a book from one station, and exchange 
it at another, at pleasure. 

The London papers, having this uvi- 
versa) circulation, can be conducted re- 
gardless of expense, and thus over- 
shadow the humble local organs, which 
are confined to advertisements and a 
few local items. Little incidents and 
humorous occurrences, together with 
‘*personals,” are ignored. As ‘an 
Englishman’s house is his castle,” so 
what appertains to him is not consid- 
ered matter for the public eye. In this 
respect there is a great difference be- 
tween the papers of the two countries. 
In looking over my budget of daily and 
weekly arrivals from home, I seldom 
fail to find reference to persons, places, 
and little affairs, which give a zest to 
the perusal; and the flashes of wit are 
really refreshing, very few such being 
found here, except as they are quoted 
from American papers. ‘*Panch” isa 
notable exception, however, to the gen- 
eral rule. 

The weekly papers of the small towns 
are partly printed in London, and the 
editorial matter isthe same. They are 
then forwarded to the different local- 
ities, and the blank pages are filled up 
with local advertisements and home 
items. Very little dependence is placed 
upon these for the news of the day. 


The chief papers of London, and of 
the whole country, are The Times, The 
Telegraph, The Daily News, and The 
Standard; and the reader in a railway 
train is generally gauged as to his pol- 
itics by the sheet he is perusing. Each 
of these dailies usually contains a full 
report of Parliament, a synopsis of in- 
teresting public meetings, a column of 
telegraphic reports from other coun- 
tries, and brief reports from different 
parts of Great Britain. In addition to 
this there are four or five editorials, fill- 
ing about six columns, and discussing 
the subjects reported in the other col- 
umns. In these there is considerable 
repetition of the reports, so that it mat- 
ters but little, as to the information 
gained, whether one reads the sum- 
mary or the leaders. These editorials 
are usually ably written, and, if one 
has time, will pay fora perusal; but it 
is not often that one can devote suffi- 
cient time to read them through. 


The Times, surnamed ‘ The Thun- 
derer,” is the great aristocratic organ. 
It sells‘at six cents, while all the others 
sell for two cents. Its advertising list 
is enormous, and must produce an al- 
most incalculable income. Each issue 
contains sixteen pages, printed on nice, 
stout paper, in the clearest of type. It 
is understood to be, what its name im- 
plies, a reflection of the times, and dis- 
cusses all sides of questions, often being 
open to the charge of blowing hot and 
cold, though it is ever loyal to the 
crown and the Established Church. 
A3 it is not committed to either side 
in politics, it assumes to be an impar- 
tial critic, and one day approves. and 
the next disapproves of government 
measures and great social movements. 
The correspondence is able, and the ed- 
itorials are usually of a critical char- 
acter. 


Mr. John Walter, M. P., is the pro- 
prietor of this able sheet, having inher- 
ited it from his father, in 1847. The 
father established it on its present ba- 
sis, and it has been fully sustained by 
the son. The proprietor, as a member 
of Parliament, usually votes with the 
Liberals, but, in keeping with his paper, 
can hardly be considered ‘‘a party 
man.” This journal is not a competi- 
tor of any of its contemporaries, but 
aims to hold an imperial position all 
over the English speaking world. 
Hence it seldom quotes from others, or 
refers to them in any way, wholly ig- 
noring them, while they quote from 
and assail it. It is regarded as a con- 
venience or necessity that the govern- 
ing classes should have an organ, in 
which may be expressed the various 
phases of public thought and feeling. 
All the great collisions of thought seek 
their first expression in this sheet; and 
it can accept or reject the cream of 
everything. It has a special wire from 
Paris, and thus gets direct all the latest 
news from the continent. 


The stereotyping of ‘‘ forms,” or 
pages, by a rapid and cheap process, 
thus being able to strike off a large 
number of sheets at the same time by 
different presses, was originated at this 
office, as well as the printing of edi- 
tions by steam. Another great improve- 
ment was the use of the continuous rol! 
of paper, instead of separate sheets, of 
the size of a particular paper. Among 
the Germans driven out of France by 
the late war was a poor fellow, named 
Kastenbein, the inventor of a compos- 
ing machine. This was perfected at The 
Times office, and five machines are now 
in daily use, by which three of the 
pages are regularly set up. These ma- 
chines operate somewhat on the princi- 
ple of a piano, the different keys releas- 
ing and dropping into its place a certain 
type. Thisis a curious and exceedingly 
interesting invention, and will yet be- 
come a revolutionizer in the art of 
printing. 

The Times is rather sharp in its criti- 
cisn.s of Americans and their govern- 
ment, and during the great civil war 
had a decided leaning toward the 
South, extolling their successes and 
generals, and becoming sympathetic 
and lachrymose at the final collapse. It 
is anything but complimentary in ref- 
erence to our Centennial celebrations 
and proposed Exhibition. But notwith- 
standing this, in the language of the 
dying Webster, ‘‘ we still live.” 

The Telegraph is the most widely ad- 
vertised of all daily papers; and its 








vertising at the stations, and make a 


large, blue posters, with white letters, 


are almost everywhere, like the patent 
medicine bills in America. By these 
travelers are constantly reminded that 
“* The Daily Telegraph has the largest 
circulation in the world,” and, as this 
is not challenged by other papers, it 
passes for truth. It is sold fora penny, 
and its circulation is enormous. It has 
great enterprise, frequently sending out 
special commissions to distant fields, 
and is now associated with the New 
York Herald in sending Stanley to com- 
plete the discoveries of Livingstone in 
Africa. Its enterprise has been im- 
peached, however, and the accusation 
made that news is sometimes manu- 
factured near home. 

The leaders are often historical and 
descriptive, and finely written, though 
much more “‘ gushing” than those of 
The Times. Itis emphatic in Liberal 
politics and support of the Established 
Church, though not of the highest type 
in reference to moral questions. It is 
most apologetic in reference to the 
drinking habits of the country, and is 
said to be decidedly in the interest of 
the greatest brewer in the land. Like 
The Times, it has always been very 
guarded in approval of the United 
States, and during the civil war was 
especially hostile. This sheet constantly 
ridiculed the Alabama Claims, and as- 
serted that England would never admit 
or pay them, to the end of time. Those 
who know the paper well are accus- 
tomed to take its utterances with several] 
grains of allowance. Yet it is very 
readable, and makes a very pleasant 
traveling companion. 

The Daily News is also extensively 
advertised, and on its posters varies 
the notice of the Telegraph by claiming 
to be “‘ the largest penny paper in the 
world.” This sheet is not as brilliant 
as the other, but is very reliable in its 
statements, and moral in its tone. It 
is Libera! in politics, an advocate for 
the disestablishment of the National, 
Church, and the organ of the Noncon- 
formists in general. The telegraphic 
reports are excellent, and the items 
more numerous and general than in 
any other paper of the kind. It has 
ever been most kindly in its tone to- 
ward America, and stood by us heroi- 
eally during our great conflict. It is 
most fair and courteous in its dealings 
with men and public questions, and the 
constant reader cannot go far amiss in 
getting a true understanding of affairs 
at home and abroad. For a family pa- 
der it is the least objectionable of any 
in the list. 

The Standard is the organ of the 
Conservative party, and is usually seen 
in the hands of clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church and the landed pro- 
prietors. It has a horror of American- 
izing the institutions of England, and 
cannot be induced to admit that any- 
thing good can come out of a republi- 
can Nazareth. It never favors increase 
of wages, or education, or franchise for 
the laboring classes, and evidently con- 
siders that the poor were made to serve 
the rich, and any elevation of the masses 
is but counteracting the designs of proy- 
idence, The paper is ably conducted, 
but stands upon a Very narrow basis. 
Its reports are said to be fhe best found 
in the daily papers, and contrast forci- 
bly with the leaders. \. 

Aside from these there are a few Jess 
important papers in London; anti 
large towns, like Manchester, Livér- 
pool, ‘Glasgow, etc., issue dailies of 
considerable ability. But there are none 
which circulate so widely, spend so 
much money for news, and maintain 
such an able corps of writers as those 
I have mentioned. It is observable that 
the power of these organs is in their 
leaders, which fill so important a place 
that they mould the views of the read- 
ers. To an American it seems more 
desirable to give the general news, with 
less note and comment, and leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusions, 

I may at a future time give a sketch 
of the weekly and religious press of 
England, which is deserving of careful 
study. J. B. Goutp. 








Editorial Paragraphs. 


An unusual gathering, in number, of the 
Trustees of Wesleyan University, on 
Wednesday, July 28, at the chapelin Mid- 
dleton, attested the lively interest felt in 
this oldest, best established, and most pros- 
perous vf our colleges. After a remarkably 
successful administration of seventeen years 
Dr. Cummings retires from its presidency. 
Of the five occupants of the chair, from its 
opening, September 24, 1831, his term has 
been much the longest. Dr. Wilbur Fisk, 
the beloved first president, who was, ina 
large measure, the organizer and founder of 
the great educational movement in the 
Church of the Jast half century, died in the 
office, greatly lamented, in 1839. He was u 
rare man, with a remarkable balance of fac- 
ulties, a good scholar, with prophetic insight 
as to the changes about to occur in acade mic 
instruction, an eminently devoted man, of 
a cultivated and charming address, of an 
attractive and impressive personal pres- 
ence, with a voice that was music itself, an 
eloquent and persuasive preacher, ruliug 
without demonstration, by the dignity of his 
manner and sweetuess of his temper, he was, 
in many respects, a model college president, 
almost without a peer. The venerable Dr. 
Nathan Bangs held the vacant chair but lit- 
tle more than a year. Then came that king 
of men, Dr. Stephen Olin, massive in form, 
massive in mind, and majestic and mighty 
in eloquence, The Church has never had 
his equal, in pulpit power, in the too few 
days of his strength and health. How swift- 
ly the hours flew during his magnificent 
and often overwhelming baccalaureates; 
and his were discourses that could not be 
forgotien. His feeble health forbade his ac- 
complishing much for the material interests of 
the college; and these years, and many after, 
were seasons of struggle for “ survival” on 
the part of the growing but poorly endowed 
institution. The great president fell, with 
the tears of the University and of the Church 
freely dropping upon his dust, as it was 
laid away upon the cemetery bill, by the 
side of his predecessor. We shall carry to 
the grave with us the remembrance of his 
appearance and sublime utterances on the 
night preceding his death, as we waited in 
attendance by his side, Following Dr. 





Olin came the greatly respected and ey. 
deared Prof. Augustus W. Smith, who haq 
already won the highest professional repy. 
tation in the department of mathematics jy 
the institution. During his very efficient 
presidency the first practical effort was coy. 
summated to place the college beyond a }j. 
ability to become a financial failure. In his 
day Isaac Rich commenced his noble gifts, 
and a subscription of one hundred thousand 
dollars was secured among the friends of 
the University. In 1857 Dr. Smith resigneg 
his chair, and the last honored incumbent, 
Dr. Joseph Cummings, an alumnus of the 
institution, at. the time of his election presj. 
dent of Genesee College, a short time before 
one of the strongest and most popular 
preachers in the New England Conference, 
was elected president. The history of the 
last administration is carved in solid stone; 
its brown and imposing symbols and monu. 
ments will remain as permanent as the 
height on which they stand. No improve. 
ments had been made in the college build. 
ings up to this time, save the erection of ay 
unsightly boarding hall. What a change 
how meets and charms the eyes of the alum- 
ni of an earlier day! No college in the 
country has finer buildings. The Orange 
Judd Hall of Natural Science, the gift of 
an alumous, valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, for size, completeness of 
arrangement and massive beauty, hardly has 
a peer in the circle of universities. A 
$30,000 professorship in natural science 
has also been endowed by the same loyal 
and munificent donor. The chapel is a 
model of ecclesiastical and academic archi- 
tecture, and Rich library combines all the 
latest improvements for the display and 
preservation of books. This noble library, 
built by the donation of Isaac Rich, was en- 
dowed by the alumni of the college witha 
fund of nearly $30,000 for its annual en- 
largement. The old buildings have been 
thoroughly renewed, the grounds graded 
and finely laid out, and an additional en- 
dowment of $100,000 secured. The proper- 
ty of the institution is now valued at nearly 
$900,000, a little more than half of the 
amount being in the form of real estate, 
buildings, etc. The gathering of these 
funds, the planning and completing of the 
various edifices in the highest forms of me- 
chanical and tasteful execution, at the low- 
est possible prices, form the lasting remind- 
ers of the great work which Dr. Cummings 
has accomplished for his college and for the 
youth of the Church; while another work, 
in some respects even more important, 
which will be more readily forgotten, has 
been at the same time silently going on— 


the broadening of the curriculum of instruc- 
tion, and the general educational progress of 
the institution, keeping it abreast in its 
scholarship of the first colleges of the coun- 
try. 


Now a new administration opens, under 
the most hopeful auspices. Dr. Cummings, 
as a member of a committee of the trustees, 
proffers a unanimous call from the board to 
the presidency of the institution, to one of 
the most brilliant of its graduates, a leader 
of his class (1854) in scholarship, Rev. Cyrus 
Foss, D. D. From bis graduation he has 
held a conspicuous position in the Church; 
filling her first pulpits, popular as an occa- 
sional preacher, called to her highest eccle- 
siastical court, and commanding universal 
respect and esteem. All eyes turned to 
him when a vacancy occurred, upon the 
resignation of Dr, Cummings. The accept- 
ance of this most honorable and worthily 
bestowed office has not yet been announced. 
It will cost a struggle for a popular preacher, 
greatly loving his work and successful in it, 
to leave the pulpit; but he is called to a 
broader field and a more important trust. 
There is no position in the giftof the Church 
more honorable, or offering wider opportu- 
nity for the highest form of usefulness, We 
sincerely hope the preacher of “ St. James”? 
will be the welcomed president of Wesleyan 
Uriversity with the opening of the new 
term. 





—* 

We are specially reminded of the suffer- 
ings of the poor in cold weather, and with 
good reason; but this season, in portions of 
our city, this class is suffering seriously for 
lack of work, end consequently, as_ they 
have no accumulations, for food. The 
faithful and excellent ladies connected with 
the North End Mission find their sympa- 
thies unusually moved this summer. Many 
of the children that come to their Sunday 
and sewing schools are found to be in a suf- 
fering condition, for lack of food. Some of 
the incidents they have fallen upon are 
truly pitiful. They are also, some of them, 
sick,without proper care. It is proposed to 
remove such of these children as are in ab- 
solute want, or are sick, temporally to the 
Home at Mount Hope. The expense will 
be small. The ladies appeal to those who 
are enjoying the sweet breezes of the coun- 
try or sea side to aid them by special con- 
tributions, and to any of our citizens, who 
may be so disposed, for articles for food. 
Already one of the generous hearted mem- 
bers of Bromfield-st. congregation has sent a 
barrel of nice oatmeal, which was heartily 
welcomd. Any contributions in money 
can be sent to the care of the editor, aud 
gifts of a material kind may be sent at once 
to the Mission House, at 201 North Street. 

* Did you notice that fine-looking gentle- 
man, that left the office as you came in?” 
asked a physician of us, the other day. He 
was a marked man physically, tall and well- 
formed, with the stoop of a scholar in his 
shoulders. ‘ He is, or has been,” continued 
our friend, “‘ the Congregational pastor of 
P——; but he has just been obliged to send 
in his resignation. He has become an almost 
helpless victim of an appetite for alcoholic 
stimulants. He has been seen under the 
influence of liquor in our lowest saloons; 
and this is the third Church that he has been 
obliged to leave for the same cause. He is 
@ man of more than ordinary ability, was 
specially popular in his present place, and 
it has almost broken the hearts of some of 
his best friends to be obliged to demand his 
resignation. He began the use of stimu- 
lants on account of nervous irritability and 
weakness, and now the appetite for them 
utterly overmasters him.” 

We are too apt to forget the terrible 
scourge that lies in this frightful temptation. 
A half century of earnest temperance labor 
has defended, to a large degree, our families; 
but the present remission of interest, and 
breaking down of public sentiment on this 
question is ominous. We remember, in our 
boyhood, when it was seriously feared that 
we might become a nation of drunkards; 
when the early’apostles of the temperance 
movement, like the elder Beecher, lifted up 
their voices, and spared not. They saved 
the land. Shall we give it back again to this 
foe of human peace and virtue ? 








Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing, sister of 
President Fowler of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and well-known in our vicinity as 4 
platform speaker of unusual power and re- 
markable beauty and pathos of manner, is 
now, in addition to her professorship in ® 
Western college, the editor of The Wor- 
an’s Temperance Union, published in the 
interest of the Woman’s National Union, st 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. The paper 
is interesting and sprightly, advocating 
with vigor and freshness the great reform 
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of the day. The editorial 
course, is the special feature of it, but the 
contributions and selections are excellent. 





The sudden death of the late ex-President, 


Andrew Johnson, softens the asperities of endar, that the Old Orehard National Camp- 


political criticism, buries in his grave the 
memory of his unfortunate personal habits, 
which caused the nation to blush in the 
hour of his inauguration to the next to the 
highest office in its gift, and his perverse 
statesmanship during his administration. 
We only remember now his brave struggle 
against the adverse circumstances of his 
youth, his persistent and successful efforts 
to redeem the loss of early education, his 
honesty, faithfulness and efficiency .in the 
various State offices which he filled, and his 
loyalty and courage in Congress when the 
South rebelled and his own State wavered. 

He was born in Raleigh, N. C., in 1808. He 

went to Tennessee in 1826, where he married 
bis wife when only 19, he being then a jour- 
neyman tailor. She was an excellent woman, 
and became his first instructor in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. He rose early into 
political notice, and merited by his probity 
and energy the confidence placed in him by 
his fellow-citizens. He was mayor of Green- 
yille, where he settled in 1830. He was soon 
after elected to the Tennessee Legislature, 
where he Served for a number of terms. In 
1843 he was sent to Congress, as a member 
of the lower House. In 1853 he was Govern- 
or of his State, and in 1857 became a United 
States Senator. His history in Congress, 
and since, is fresh in our memories. His 
boldness and bravery in the days of seces- 
sion deserve to be remembered, as they se- 
cured for him at the time remarkable popu- 
larity at the North, and the confidence of the | 
country. His sad habit of intemperance, 
which may have finally shortened his life, 
first weakened the trust with which he was 
welcomed to the vice-Presidency, and, after 
the lamented assassination of President Lin- 
coln, somewhat prepared the way for the 
disappointment that arose when his own 
theory of adjusting the great political diffi- 
culties after the war was developed. His 
perverse and narrow prejudices separated 
him from the leaders of his party, and ulti- 
mately secured for him the unenviable dis- 
honor of being the only President who hus 
been impeached for misdemeanors. His 
trial resulted in the fuilure of his opponents, 
rather than in his own triumph, and he re- 
tired from his seat“with little respect from 
any portion of the community. 

True to himself, however, and preserving 
no bitterness of feeling, he entered afresh 
into the politics of his State, and was re- 
turned to the Senate, a year since, as succes- 
sor of Hon. W. G. Browulow. He won no 
honor at the last session. But now he sudden- 
ly sinks from his conspicuous situation, and 
his better qualities come again to our mem- 
ories, for our respect and honorable mention. 

a o iad : 

Rey. D. A. Mack, who has so success. 
fully opened and established, on the Web- 
ster Farm in Franklin, N. H., an Orphan 
Home, has just completed arrangements for 
opening another on the shore of Denison 
Lake, Winchendon, Mass. The opening 
exercises, which promise to be peculiarly 
interesting, willoccur Wednesday, Aug. 11, 
commencing at 11 o’clock, A. M. Passen- 
gers on the Fitchburg R. R. will leave it at 
Parker’s station, which is convenient to the 
grounds. A fair is to be held at the same 
time for the objects of the Home, for which 
contributions are solicited. It is one of the 
best of charities, is in the hands of excel- 
lent managers, and will doubtless accom- 
plish great good for the fatherless and 
homeless. 


—_—— > 

MARRIED, at Saratoga Springs, July 27, 
by Kev. John Thomsou, assisted by Rev. J. 
E. C. Sawyer, Mr. A. E. Williams, of 
Westport, Essex Co., N. Y., to Miss Fannie 
Thomson, youngest daughter of Rey. John 
Thomson. 

Rev. R. R. Meredith and family, and Mr. 
L. D. Falkenburg, another son-in-law of 
Mr. Thomson’s, with his family, now on 
their way to California, were also present. 
The venerable father writes that this is the 
last reunion they can “ ever expect to have, 
until they all cross the river.” Of his own 
health, he says,‘ it is a little better than 
when you called. I am, however, yery 
feeble. I joined Troy Conference in 1840, as a 
local deacon; was converted in 1819.” 





7 Seer irre ae 

The failure of the great and trusted houses, 
like that of Duncan, Sherman & Co., illus- 
trates afresh and vividly the uncertainty of 
all human provision as to worldly business. 
We may not safely place our trust in mer- 
chant princes. Wealth is a sandy founda- 
tion to build high hopes upon. The daugh- 
ter of one member of the firm was said, a 
few weeks since, to be affianced to a young 
British nobleman, who was represented to 
be won both by her charms and by her for- 
tune, of which he stood in need to support 
his hereditary dignities. Will the charms 
survive the chagrin of failure and the loss of 
property? Love, human and divine, is far 
more lasting, and infinitely to be preferred to 
gold. 


ne a 


James P. Magee is publishing the anni- 
versary exercises held, a few Sabbath even- 
ings since, under the ** Old Elm” on Boston 
Common, in a handsome 12mo pamphlet, 
containing also a photographic picture of the 
New England Centenary Convention, as it 
stood under the Great Tree, which was so 
admirably taken at the time by one of the 
best photographers of the city. It will have 
in addition a heliotype plate of the Common, 
taken ten days after the sermon of Lee, in 
1790 — the only picture of the early appear- 
ance of the Common extant. The addresses 
have been supplemented with a historical 
sketch of the ** Old Elm.” 

ae we 

It affords us sincere pleasure to state, as 
it will also his many friends to learn, that 
the health of Rev. Wm. Livesey, of South 
Braintree, which has been so precarious for 
several months past, is now such as to prom- 
ise an early recovery. We found him, on 
Friday last, sitting up in his cottage at the 
Vineyard, with his same old-time vigor and 
determination not to say *‘ die” till his Fa- 
ther gives the signal. 


ahhntescaptehasian ore. eee 

T. O. Summers, jr., M. D., son of Rev. Dr, 
Summers writes from Halle to the Nash- 
Ville Christian Advocate: —‘“* Your old 
friend, Professor Tholuck, I found siek— 
sick unto death! At 12 o’clock I walked 
with him in his garden, but it was impossi- 
ble for him to keep his mind fixed upon any 
One train of thought. He lectures no more 
at the University, but, when well enough, de- 
livers criticisms upon the Gospels in Latin 
on Sundays at the Seminary. He asked me 
to deliver to you his greetings. They are,per- 
haps, the last that will ever pass his lips. 
He is tottering over his open grave.” 





Rey. William Taylor, so well-known for 
his evangelical labors in California, Austra- 
lia and India, is now preaching in New 
York city. He has been invited to visit 
several of our New England Camp-meetings, 
and we hope his engagements will pérmit 
his acceptance. Mr. Taylor is not so much 
an emotional and sensational preacher as he 
is a vigorous, thoughtful, argumentative 


column, of | ter will be especially appreciated by a New 


tinues ten days. 


Orchard, for the accommodation of all who 


odist local preacher, is one of the freshest 


England audience, and will be calculated to 
awaken much spiritual interest. 





It will be noticed, by referring to our cal- 


Meeting commences August 5th, and con- 
Four trains a day on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad will stop.at Old 


wish to attend this meeting. 

Their time of leaving will be as follows: 
8.30 A. M., 12.30, 3.30 and 6 P.M. 

The Commonwealth, published in New 
Haven, and edited by a wide-awake Meih- 





and most vigorous of temperance organs 
that comes to our office. Success to the 
brave sheet. 





A Mass Temperance Meeting is to be held 
at Martha’s Vineyard, commencing at 2P. M. 
on Saturday, August 14th, and continuing 
through the Sabbath. A Woman’s Meeting 
will be held Saturday evening, a sermon de- 
livered Sunday morning, and a Children’s 
Meeting at 1 o’clock. Among the speakers 
engaged for this occasion are Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmeyer, of Philadelphia, Pa., Presi- 
dent, and Miss Francis E. Willard, Chicago, 
Secretary of the Woman’s National Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and Dr. Charles 
Jewett. There will be the usual illumina- 
tion with Chinese lanterns on Saturday 
evening. 

H. W. CONANT and W. E, THAYER, 

Committee. 


AGE OF MEMBERS. —The toils and ex- 
posures of the early Methodist itinerants 
may be in part estimated by comparing the 
duration of the ministerial life with those of 
modern days. I learn from our ‘* General 
Minutes ” that the average ministerial life 
of the first eighty itinerants whose ages are 
recorded was 82 23 years. During the year 
1874 the deaths and ages of eighty itinerants 
are recorded, and the average was 271-3 
years, or more than three times that of the 
first eighty. Yours, etc., 

Concord, N. H. ELEAZER SMITH. 








THE WEEK. 
FOREIGN. 

England.—In the Sheffield, and several 
neighboring (Wesleyan) Circuits, 45 minis- 
ters, “‘of good voice and energetic elo- 
quence,” are to engage in 400 religious ser- 
vices in the open air, with special reference 
to the multitudes who do not usually attend 
Church. The Contagious Diseases Bill, 
of 1866-1869, designed to regulate the so- 
called ‘‘ social evil,’ somewhat after the 
French fashion, is regarded by the religious 
classes as an outrage on decency, as very 
demoralizing, and most unjustly partial, in 
applying to females alone. A vigorous ef- 
fort at repeal has just been doomed to de- 
feat in Parliament. —— The Permissive (or 
Local Option) Bill, for the suppression of 
intemperance, has been rejected by Parlia- 
ment. The immense evils of ** Church- 
patronage” are more and more recognized, 
both within and outside the Establisment. 
The subject is much agitated, and radical 
changes must come. Of course interested 
parties are violent opposers of reform. —— 
Dr. Samuel Davidson has translated the 
New Testament from the critical text of 
Tischendorf, with an introduction on the 
criticism, translation, and interpretation of 
the Book.——The Prince of Wales pro- 
poses to visit India. To goin a becoming 
style will cost over $700,000, and this sum 
has been voted by Parliament. But there 
was vigorous opposition there, and later 
an imménse public meeting in London has 
denounced the action of Parliament. 
Ireland. — At the late Wesleyan Confer- 
ence resolutions were passed in favor of 
lay representation, which is also gaining 
ground rapidly in England. In Ireland the 
proposed plan will go into effect in 1877. 
Italy.— The Public Safety Bill, for the 
suppression of brigandage in Sicily and 
Naples, has produced much excitement in 
the Parliament, and in the country gener- 
ally. The fact has come out, that the ban- 
ditti form a powerful organization, having 
its secret agents among the police, the army, 
the deputies, the jadges, and the priests. 
Signor Tajini has declared in Parliament 
that a Pontifical bull, a copy of which he saw 
in 1868, authorises all the confessors in Sic- 
ily to come to an arrangement with all 
kinds of criminals, and especially members 
of the Maflia organization, or brigands, by 
which absolution is granted on the payment 
of certain sums of money to the Church. 
The evil is deep rooted. —— Dr. Leonard 
W. Bacon, in the Christian Union, de- 
scribes a recent remarable debate in the 
Italian Parliament, which shows a spirit of 
bold opposition to the Romish hiearchy. 
Even the Pope is not spared. ‘* In Italy,’’ 
says Mancini, the leader of the Opposition, 
‘the Pope is more than the head of a relig-. 
ion; he is also a dispossessed prince, and 
a pretender to the crown. As a religious 
chief, he is entitled to all respect. But the 
laws forbid us to harbor in the country a 
pretender who is incessantly conspiring 
against the State.” Another declared that 
the ** Pope had now too much liberty.” An- 
other announced the policy, “ Protect the 
Church, and fight the Curia” — that is, pro- 
tect the Church against the despotism of the 
Vatican. 

Germany.— Baron Loe, an Ultramontane, 
has been sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment for a treasonable speech, The editor 
of an Ultramontane paper has been sent to 
prison for 10 months, for publishing treason. 
There is areport, which we hope may 
prove true, that Russia and Germany have 
agreed to disarm large masses of troops next 
year. Austria is urged to follow suit. —— 
An important advance in favor of popular 
freedom is the establishment of the citi- 
zen’s right of appeal to the courts against 
government officials. —— The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has concluded to submit to the 
Prussian law regarding the administration 
of Church property. 

France. — The revenue has increased, for 
the last 6 months, $15,800,000 over that of 
1874. —— The late risein the Garonne de- 
stroyed $60,000,000 worth of property. —— 
A. L. C. Coquerel, the eminent Protestant 
(Unitarian) minister, is dead. 

Australia. —We have received the Spec- 
tator and Methodist Chronicle, published 
at Melbourne. It is a handsome 6-page 
sheet, conducted with ability and spirit. 
The New South Wales Parliament has re- 
fused to authorize the opening of the Sydney 
Public Library’ on Sunday. At Mel- 
bourne an “ unsectarian” service is con- 
ducted in Athenzum Ha!l, by Rev. Charles 
Clarke. The body worshiping there is called 
“Christ Church,” is to be managed by a com- 
mittee of 20, and to occupy a place midway 
between the Baptists and Independents. 

















DOMESTIC. 

The United States Marine Hospital ser- 
vice is to be re-organized by Secretary Bris- 
tow. Annually 150,000 sailors are cared for 
in the various hospitals. He proposes to 
have four such institutions—one on the 
Pacific slope, one on the Atlantic coast, one 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and one on the Lakes 
provided with the very best medical advice. 


cal opponents. 


tempt to escape. He knows what he is 
about. 

Over 1,000 Mennonites have arrived at 
Quebec, en route for Manitoba. Large num- 
bers have settled in the United States. We 
hope more will come. 

To prevent fraudulent acts, the smuggling 
of clauses into bills, and hasty legislation in 
general, the Constitutional Convention of 
Missouri bas adopted an article with 18 
stringent clauses, 

Large quantities of frozen peaches are to 
be sent to England. It has been proved that 
fruit kept frozen during the voyage thaws 
out fresh, and of fine flavor, and sells at 
great prices. 

The Washington Light Infantry of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., proposes the formation of a‘* Cen- 
tenniai Legion,” drawn from the original 13 
States, to take part inthe National Centen- 
nial. 

Gen. Forrest, on the 5th of July, address- 
ing the colored people at Memphis, said, 
among other things, “‘I want to elevate 
every man, and to see you take your places 
in your shops, stores and offices. We have 
one Union, one flag, one country ; therefore 
let us stand together.” 

At Danielsonville, Conn., Mr. Patenaude, 
a colporteur, while reading the Scriptures 


French Cathulics, 
rescue. 

A valuable slate ledge has been discovered 
in Waterville, Me. . 

A verdict has been rendered against ex- 
Treasurer Parker of South Carolina, in the 
sum of $75,000, The jury consisted of 7 col- 
ored and 5 white men. 

A fast mail train will run between New 
York and Chicago in 26 hours, after Octo- 
ber ist. 

An American Waltham watch has 638 less 
pieces than an English watch, and hence 
638 less chances of breakage. 

The New York city street railways em- 
ploy 11,250 horses, 

The New York Obserer says that in that 
city, Brooklyn and Jersey City, “the most 
dangerous class is the police.” It calls upon 
the people to undertake a reform. 

There has been a large advance in the 
price of bread-stuffs. 

The well-known New York bankers, 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., have failed or sus- 
pended for $5,000,000. 

The potato-bug has appeared at Laconia, 
N. H. 

By a train of 22 cars going through a 
bridge across the Mississippi at Brainard, 
Minn., five persons were killed. 

FrrEes.— The Old Orchard House at 
Rye Beach, loss from #75,000 to $100,000; 
Syracuse, N. Y., $80,000; Waldoboro’, Me., 
$10,000; Hartford, Conn., $5,500: near 
Springtield, a house, $30,000; Newark, N.J., 
$75,000; South Milton, N. H., $15,000; 
Stroudwater, Me., $12,000. 

J.B. Ford & Co. of New York, have sus- 
pended, temporarily, it is thought. They 
are publishers, but not owners of the Chris- 
tian Union. 

The Republican platform of Minnesota 
favor hard currency. 

Col. Ross, chief of the Cherokee nation, 
has been assassinated by some of his polili- 


The police came to the 


Chief Clerk Avery has been arrested, and 
Louis. 
North Wales. 


they have fully secured foreign travelers, 
having their letters of credit, against loss.J 


Wellesley College, by Colby University, 
and LL. D. on Hon. James G. Blaine. 
Mary C. Lowe of Waterville, was one of 
the graduates. Four young ladies have en- 
tered the freshman class. 

The New Yorkers are congratulating 
themselves on the thorough cleansing of 
their filthy streets by the rain storm on the 
26th ult. 

Wendell Phillips is to deliver the oration 
at the centennial celebration of Daniel 
O’Connell’s birth, in Music Hall, August 6. 
Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, has been re- 
nominated for Congress. 

The first shipment of live cattle from Bos- 
ton for England was made on the ist, by the 
steamship San Marcos. 

A lady was robbed of her portmonnaie, on 
the 29th ult., in Rutland Square, about 1 
o’clock P. M., near her own door. She had 
the portmonnaie in her hand. The robber 
gave her quite a violent blow, and unfortu- 
nately escaped. 

The postal money-order} system between 
the United States and Canada went into 
effect on the 2d inst. 

Brigham Young denies that he ever mar- 
ried Ann Eliza Young, but says he held a 
sort of polygamous relation to her. Will he 
explain further? 

Postal cards go to Canada (New Dominion) 
without extra charge. So with all letters 
and papers. 








Notes from the’ Churches, 


—_—_— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Worcester. — The work of finishing the 
vestries of the Coral Street Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, on Union Hill, has been be- 
gun. The buildipg is to be raised two feet, 
and the basement converted into a vestry, 
parlor, kitchen, library, and two class rooms. 
The audience room will be enlarged by the 
moving back of the partition on a line 
with the tower, adding to the audience room 
two more rows of sittings. The tower en- 
trance is to be lowered, and from that side 
the vestibule will hereafter be reached by a 
short flight of stairs, while the vestibule to 
the vestry will also be reached in the same 
way, by going down a few steps. By these 
alterations there will be finished a vestry and 
two class rooms at the front end, and a par- 
lor on a level and directly behind the plat- 
form. The class rooms and parlor will be 
connected by folding doors, so that they can 
all be thrown into one large room whenever 
oecasion requires. The work is to be push- 
ed rapidly along. Rev. H. D. Weston, late 
pastor of the Laurel Street Church, is its 
pastor. — Worcester Spy. 





MAINE. 

Freeport.—It may be interesting, Mr. 
Editor, to the readers of the HERALD, and 
especially those within the bounds of the 
Maine Conference, to learn something of 
the prosperity of the new Charge in Free- 
port. The village is\situated on the line of 
the Maine Central Railroad, about fifteen 
miles from Portland, and nine miles from 
Brunswick, “ beautiful for situation,” and 
numbering about seven hundred inhabi- 
tants, and about one thousand within one 
and a quarter miles from its center. There 
are two churches in the place — Coxerega- 
tionalist and Baptist; the latter, however, 
becoming somewhat weak, has recently 
been closed. One year ago last March, as 
there were quite a number of members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church scattered 
around the place, a Quarterly Meeting was 
holden there, and it was a great day for 
them; and they were inspired with zeal 


enterprise, and we ho 

in a house, was attacked by a mob of 200| the donations we are r 
together with the aid 
from the Church Exten 
be able to finish our }hurch, pay all our 
bills, and establish Metfodism in this place. 


this struggling Society 


Common, Sunday, J@l) 18, on temperance 
and the Allen Missi 
Captain is a good spe 
to with marked atten 
bution was taken for 


held at $5000 to appear at the trial at St. | doin College has reac 
It is proposed by the 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey are visiting | tion to increase the s 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co. say that | at Turner Center, Ju 


is less drunkenness 
The degree of A. M. (Mistress of Arts) | pefore, owing to thes 


has been conferred on Miss Susan M. Hal-| quent searches are made, tt no liquors are | souls in it have found‘salvation. Tears will 
lowell, Professor of Natural Science in| foynd. 


his election as Professor @ Latin in Bow- 
doin Coliege- ‘ C. 
The Methodist Episcops@hurch at Cape of Franklin Falls, has enjoyed a revival spirit 
unusual pros- in his Church ever since Conference. 


Nins. J cee were baptiz 


ing to take care of him, And (stran 


been laboring, nearly a year and a quarter, 












asked. Well, to God 


organized a Society of 
bers, and have got the 
working order, 
conversions to God, Ww 


love, and all our meeting}s are well attended, 
and quite interesting. "ut soon after the 
commencement of our la} jors bere we clearly 
saw that a good house offworship was indis- 


w suecess; so our 
ed to the erection 
e have succeeded 


pensably necessary for ¢ 
efforts were at once dire 
of a Church edifice, and 
in securing a fine lot, in A central locality in 
the village, have laid ou# foundation, raised 
our church (with two t@wers), nearly com- 
pleted the outside, and pjastered the vestry; 
and we hope to have the vestry ready for 
dedication in three or for weeks. 
Our chureh will cost about four thousand 
dollars. The brethren afe poor, but are do- 
ing all in their power : the success of this 





and trust that, with 
eiving from others, 
we hope to receive 
on Society, we shall 


j 


Who will send us donafons, and greatly aid 
7 
3. 






N. D. CENTER. 





Freeport, July 31, 1 


“A Member” writs from Goodwin’s 
Mills, July 26: “ Thus{ar the present Con- 


ference year has been one of prosperity. Mass., declines the presidency of the New 


Brother A. Turner, ow:| pastor, is laboring 
diligently with us, and I trust will do much 
good in leading sinners to the Saviour. 
Some have already given their hearts to 
God, and many more are feeling the need of 
a Saviour. God is wonderfully blessing us 
in our Sunday-school. Our numbers are in- 
creasing very fast. We have a much larger 
school than ever before in this place. At 
our late regular monthly concert we hada 
very interesting, and I ‘rust profitable gath- 
ering. Many more were present than the 
house would hold. Pray for, us that God 
will still bless us.” 





Items.— The Bridgton Reform Club is 
holding very interesting and spiritual meet- 
ings, and carrying the work to other places. 
Rev. W. T. Chase, pastor of the Bates 
Street Baptist Church, Lewiston, for some 
time past laid aside, through illness, hopes 
soon to be at his post ofduty. 

The “reform” movenent continues with 
unabated interest in Norway. The Club went 
to North Waterford lat Sunday, where 32 
signed the “iron clad” pledge, and a club 
will be organized thefeimmediately. 
Captain Cyrus Stupiivant, of Portland, 
addressed the citizeng o’ Farmiugton on the 


1 in Portland. The 
wr, and was listened 
1. A liberal contri- 
Mission. 
abscription for Bow- 
the sum of $100,000. 
ends of the institu- 
to $150,000. 

red to ten persons 
18. 

Lewiston say there 
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Elizab 
perity 


Depot is enjoyi 
er the labors ofey. John Col- 























ceiveu in full connection,aBd one rose for 


converted since Conferené 


Three were baptized, ad 
to the Methodist Episcoyt 
Elizabeth last Sabbath. 38 
is doing excellent work « 
Brother Wilson is enjci 
terest on the South Stand 
rose for prayers last S89 
Standish Four Corners. ° 
to build a new church at 
Rev. J. H. Caldwell, o 
spending a few weeks in! 
old friends, preached la: 
nut Street, Portland, to 
the congregation. Rev§, 
of this Church, has beenh 
vacation in the West. ;, 
Rev. Dr. Scudder & ¥;,§ York, preached 
at St. Stephen’s (Hpis¢, al) Church last 
Sabbath. 

Rey. Mr. Twart,,off#he Free Baptist 
Church, Little Falis,#orsem, baptized three 
last Sabbath. | 

The mission workn t 
of Portland, ander @ J §>rs of Rev. John 
Gibson, promises §cé#. Meetings have 
been established at points, and Broth- 
er G. abounds in) (, brs. The chapel at 
Woodford’s Cornejj fas been thoroughly 
repaired, and is in | Meondition. The Re- 
form Club of Port#§as outgrown its ac- 
commodations at  ¥. M. C. A. Rooms, 
and have secured eam eligible rooms in 
Fluent Block. 


Mr. Francis Mut jq 
winter at the West 4 
of temperance, is | 
ranging for the gré: 
Camp-meeting to bd 
to 25th. } 

Rev. F. G. Mortf’ 
Conference, is sper ¢ 
Orchard for the beicy 

A temperance 
Camp-grounds at ¢r, 
Addresses by_sevic’ 
men. if 


five received in- 
Jhurch at Cape 


is Charge. 
Wharge. Eight 


by are planning 
point. 
iet, Iil., who is 


oding his usual 


city and suburbs 


who has spent the 
ring in the interests 
at Old Orchard, ar- 
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there August 17th 


the New England 
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f his health. 
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” writes, July 25 
ce is still going for- 
e. On May 30th 
st) baptized seven; 
wo; July 4th Rey. 
eaptized fifteen.” 
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The boarding-f d 
Seminary has btho 
The next term cotces 
day in August. 
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needed in Jewett, a 
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len from Rev. J. Tre- 
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and earnest speaker, His manner and mat- 


Jesse Pomeroy has made an ingenious at- 


and courage to ask for a preacher, promis- 


2 to 
say) many outsiders joined the brethren jp 
an earnest wish that we might become th’ ej, 
pastor, and the result jwas, the appointi yg 
authorities said to us, Go. So here we ha ye 


But with what succes4? may be propesrly 
all the praise, we 
have been able to do something. First, we 
seventy-five mem- 
into petty good 
We also have’ had some 
are happy in His 


that city than ever|cupied its pulpits, many mighty sermons 


Professor L. L. Payne eo declines | none too soon to a new and better house. 


and three re- | to the Congreational Church in Tilton. 


prayers last Sabbath. Svw@ral have been | in the Methodist Episcopal Church at Tilton 
since Conference. 


bther McIntyre | enter the New Hampshire Conference Sem- 


inary next term, which begins August 25. 
¢ a revival in-| The normal department is very popular.| REMEMBER TOO, THAT THIS IS 


th evening at | cation at East Salisbury Beach, Mass, 


East among his | tent on the Green.on Sunday, July 4th, with 
bbath in Chest-|a@ sermon from Bishop Bowman in the 
great delight of | morning, from James v, 16, before an audi- 
*, Jones, pastor | ence of 2500 persons. 


bers of the Charge, who are obliged to mee 
in a most uncomfortable place for the enjoy 


date of the 29th ult., as follows: — 


xix, 17. ‘The Lord of hosts is with us.’ 
“The class and prayer-meetings retain 
the presence of the Holy Ghost. The peo- 
ple keep coming, often unable to find seats, 
while those who tarry take a sweating- 
bath in our ‘small, low hall, inconvenient 
and unhealthy’ (this is the Presiding El- 
der’s declaration touching their place of 
worship). . 
“P.S. Those who desire to give will 
please forward their subscriptions to the 
pastor, Rev. James Tregaskis, Jewett City, 
Conn., New London County.” 


4. 
> 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Gleanings.— Over 50 united with the 
Main Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Nashua, the first Sabbath in July. The cor- 
ner-stone of a new Episcopal Church was 
laid at Littleton, July 22d. 
The Franklin St. Congregational Church of 
Manchester has called Washington Choate, 
of Essex, Mass., a late graduate of the 
Union Theological Seminary —salary $2,500. 
Rev. John M. Starr, pastor of the Congre. 
gational Church, West Stewartstown, died 
July 22d, of lung fever. 
Rey. D. P. Morgan, of Jamaica Plain, 





London Institution, lately tendered him. 


By the will of James McQuesten, who 
lately died in Plymouth, the American 
Home Missionary Society received a bequest 
of about $150,000. July 4th, 32 united with 
the Congregational Church of Merrimack. 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church of Hop- 
kinton, has received a present of some ele- 
gant chandeliers from Mrs. G. T. Roberts, of 
Philadelphia, a native of this town. 


Geo. A. Pillsbury, esq., of Concord, and 
his son, now a resident of Minnesota, have 
presented a $4,000 organ to the First Baptist 
Church of Concord. 

Mr. Frank H. Tilton, chorister of the 
Chestnut Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Nashua, was lately presented with a watch 
and chain from his friends of that Society, 
the pastor, Rev. Mr. Cushman, making the 
presentation in a fitting speech. 

The Free Baptist Church of Effingham 
Falls has recently been thoroughly repaired. 
Dr. Joseph Warren, of Boston, donated a 
marble clock for it, costing $150. Rev. Oli- 
ver Butler is its pastor, whose services are 
gratuitous. 

Rey. James M. Buckley, D. D., of Stam- 
ford, Ct., has been journeying, with his fam- 
ily, by private conveyance from his home 
to the White Mountains. He spent some 
days with his old friends at Dover, and 
preached there July 25th. 

Services were held in the old Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Dover, for the last 
time, August Ist. A sermon was preached 
in the morning by Rev. Elihu Scott, a 
former pastor, and the present pastor, Rev. 
O. W. Scott, gave a historical discourse in 
the evening. The old edifice was built in 
1824, under the pastorate of Rev. Jotham 
Horton. Thirty different pastors have oc- 


have been preached in it, and multitudes of 
fall over its destruction, but it gives place 


H. 
Items. — Brother George A. McLaughlin 


Rev. F. T. Perkins of Cornecticut, is called 
Some ten persons have sought the Saviour 


The pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Adams, baptized several on the 25th ult. 


The indications are that a large class will 


President J. B. Robinson has spent his va- 


Semi-Centennial at Cazenovia. 
This occasion was inaugurated in the big 





In the evening Rev. 
Dr. Smythe (Presbyterian) preached from 
Matt. xiii, 16,17. Both sermons were able 
and scholarly, evidencing great research 
and ability. 

On Monday morning occurred the re- 
unions of the classes of 1869 and 1872, in the 
seminary chapel; in the evenirg the prize 
declamations and readings were held in the 
Methodist church, the selections consisting 
of fourteen parts, all well committed, and 
entitled to high praise. 

The Philomathesian Society (gentlemen’s) 
held its reunion on Tuesday. Music, decla- 
mations, & debate on the question “ ought 
the Civil Rights Bill to have been adopted ?” 
(decided in the affirmative), an oration by 
D. C. Scoville of the Law School of Colum- 
bia College,a poem by Rev. Dwight Wil- 
liams, and brief addresses from old mem- 
bers, made up a programme of unusual in- 
terest. The reunion of the Seminary Ly- 
ceum followed. Bishop Bowman was one 
of the speakers, and gave his hearers some 
sound advice on declamation and public 
speaking, enlivening his remarks with per- 
sonal reminiscences of his own student life. 
His address was in the happiest vein, and 
was listened to with great satisfaction. 

The graduating exercises of the class of 
*75 came off Tuesday evening in the Method- 
ist church, which was densely packed with 
an attentive audience. Fourteen parts were 
assigned, and these were presented in a 
manner to refiéet high credit on the class 
and its instructors. At the conclusion of 
these exercises seventeen prizes were 
awarded, consisting of gold medals, hand- 
somely-bound volumes, ete., to successful 
competitors in general} or_special /scholar- 
ship, declamation, etc. 

On Wednesday addresses were delivered 
by Gen. Hawley, Bishop Andrews, Rey. 
Geo. Peck, Gen. Slocum, Goy. Blair, Dr. 
Didama, and others, and a subscription for 
the enlargement of the Seminary started in 
the big tent, with an immense audience of 
full 5000 present. Gen. Hawley was chosen 
president. President Ledyard delivered an 
address of welcome on behalf of the village, 
and was responded to by Principal Smythe. 
Gen. Hawley’s address was on“ the rela- 
tion of educated men to politics;” Bishop 
Andrews read an elaborately prepared me- 
morial address; the venerable Doctor Geo. 
Peck (unable to attend) sent a paper on 
“the Seminary in its relation to the minis- 
try,” Dr. Didama treated on its“ relation to 
medicine,” Gov. Blair dwelt on its “ rela- 
tion to the legal professsions,” ete, 

But here we are. vainly endeavoring to 
compress the 24solid columns of description 


wards building an edifice, and that a great 
deal of sympathy is justly felt for the mem- 


ment of the means of grace. He says, under 


“The building committee and friends of 
the Methodist Episcopal Soviety desire to 
express their thanks to those who have 
given‘ tothe poor, thereby lending to the 
Lord. ‘He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord; and that which he 
hath given will He pay him again.’ Prov. 


DEAFNESS. 


t [TD 'SCHARGES from the ear, noises in the hea 


sumption, Throat Affection and Debility of th 
DR. LIGHTHILL, 


Letters of inquiry must contain one dollar, to in 
eure an answer, 40 


Oatarrh, Broncnitis, Oftensive Breath, Con- 


nei vous System, from whatever cause, cured by 


5 Tremont Place Boston, Mass. 


a 


a| G2 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 1873, 





SECURE INVESTMENTS. 
GEO. LEONARD, 


AGENT FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


REAL ESTATE 
and Mortgages, 


References—A. I. BENYON, Pres’ - 
chat a of boston rest Wattona! Ex 
J. T. BAILEY, Prest Boylston National Bank of 


Boston. 
Office, 7 Exchange Place, 


(Formerly Lindali St.) 
48 BOSTON, 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


= BD) 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Oak Bluffs,“ The Cottage City of 
America.” Vineyard High- 
lands, Falmouth Heighis, 
Edgartown and Katama 


IS VIA THE 


OLD AND POPULAR ROUTE 


— BY — 
Boston and Providence and New 
Bedford Riilroads. 


Trains run through direct to Steamhoat Whar 

Seventeen “iles Shorter Rail Line than 
any other route. A splendid trip across Buz- 
zard’s Bay in the superior sea-going steamers 
Martha’s Vineyard and Monohansett, built ex- 
pressly tor this route. Express trains leave Bos- 
ton and Providence Railway station, Columbus 
avenue, Boston, at 8 and 11.10 A. M.and 2 P. M. 
WAGNER’S SPLENDID DRAWING 
BROOM CARS, in which passengers can enjoy 
the trip with ease and comfort, will be run on the 
11.10 A. M. Express train from Boston to New Bed- 
for’. connecting with the 1P. M. steamer to Oak 
Bluffs, and on the 340 P. M. train from New Bed 

ford to Boston, connecting with the steamer leay- 
ing Oak Bluffs at 1.15 P. M. 

Steamers leave New Bedford at7.30 and 10 A. M. 
land 4,15 P. M. Leave Oak Bluffs at 7 and 9.30 A. M.. 
1.15 and 4.30 P, M, Leave Vineyard Highlands at7.05 
and 9.35 A.M. and t.20 and 4.35 P. M. arrive in Bos- 
ton at 11 A. M., 5.45 and 9.05 P. M, Steamers leaving 
New Bedfore at 7.30 A, M. and 1P. M., will land 
passengers at Falmouth Heights, and steamers 
leaving Oak Bluffs at 9.30 A. M., and Falmouth 
Heights at 10 A. M., connect with trains for Provi- 
dence, Hartford, South Framingham, Fitchburg, 
Lowell, Milford, Worcester, Springfield and Albany. 
Sure coonections and no detentions. Baggage. 
checked through and handled carefully, 


DAY EXCURSIONS. 


Passengers can leave Boston by the 8 A. M. Ex- 
press. arrive at Oak Bluffs about 11.40 A, M., and 
remain until 4.30 P. M., arrive in Boston at 9.05 P. 
M.. giving passengers about five hours at “ The 
Cottage City of Awerica.” 


Excursion Tickets from Boston for 
the Round trip, $3 50, 


Tickets on sale at the ticket office of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad, Park square and Colum- 
bus avenue, at the office of the New Bedford Rail- 
road, 17 United States Hotel Block, and by J. W. 
Richardson, Agent Stonington Line, 228 Washing- 
ton street, Old Number 82, Ask for tickets via 
New Bedtord, 
A. A. FOLSOM, Sapt. B, and P. R. R. 
W. LADD, Supt. N. B, R. R. 
fH. A. BLOOD, 
Manager New Bedford R. R. 
A. G. PIERCE, 
Manager N. B., and N. Steamboat Co. 
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LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE! 
REMEMBER THAT THE 


BOSTON & MAINE R. R. 


AND THE 


Steamer Mount Washington 


Furnish the ONLY route from BOSTON by 
whichSU MMER TOURISTS cau obtain 


A VIEW OF THE ENTIRE LENGTH 


— OF — 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


AND ITS 


365 Islands. 





THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 
WOLFBORO’ AND CENTRE HARBOR. 


TRAINS LEAVING 


Boston at 8.30 A. M. and 12.30 P. M., make direct 
connection with the steamer at Alton Bay. 
Trains leaving Portland at 6.15 and 9 A. M., also 
run direct to Aiton Bay, and arrive in season to 
connect with the Steamer for WOLFBORO’ and 
CENTRE HARBOR, 


THE BOSTON & MAINE 
Is ALSO 
The Only Direct Route to 


OLD ORCHARD, 


Wells, Ocean Bluff at Kennebunk, 
and scarboro’ Beaches. 


This line makes direct connection at Portland 
with all Steamboat Lines ruaning east of Portland 


—oR— 
Mt. Desert, Bangor, Ma- 
chias,Calais,EKastport 
St. John. N B., and 
Halifax, N.S. 
ALSO CONNECTS WITH THE 


Grand Trunk & Maine Central R, R. 


FOR ALL POINTS IN 


MAINE aud the PROVINCES 


Passengers from Mount Desert via the Knox & 
Lincoln Railroad arrive in Portland in season to 
connect with train for Soston, arriving in Boston 
at 10 o'clock same evecing. 1388 





Retail Clothing 
DEPARTMENT. 


Mocullar Wiliams & Parker 


BUSINESS SUITS—Of best 
European fabrics. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED FROCKS—French 
Black Worsted. 

THIN WOOLEN OVERCOATS-—As good 
as custom made, 

LIGHT CASSIMERE TROUSERS -Per- 
fect fitting. 


American and 


The above goods are made up in the mos} 
thorough manner in our own workshops —we war- 
rant them first-class in every respect, and offer 
them at RETAIL at FALR PRICES. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


NEW NUMBER. 
400 Washington Street, 





Pits, Palit Farr 


PEW CUSHIONS. 


We make a speciality of Pew Cushions, at 
frora 4 eents per footupwards, Samples furnished 
when required, 


HALEY, MORSE & CO. 


615 Washington Street, Boston. 








subscription h dy been secured to- 


(Continued on 8th page.) 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, itis truly Unrivalled. 


— BROS Prop’s Canton, M’ss. 





J- L. NICHOLS, 


Counsellor and Attorney 
At Law. 
SOLICITOR IN BANKRUPTCY, 


10 State St., (Room 544) Boston. 


N. B.—Special attention given to Pro 
leon tae Titles and Cx liections. — 





The remark is frequently made that the 


"PARLOR FAVORITE” PIANOS 


Manufactured by 


GUILD, CHURCH & (0, 


are smaller in size than many other seren octave 
Pianos. While this is true 0” the case. the action 

sounding board, strings, aud every other part o€ 
the interior work, is of the same size of the larger 
seven octave Pinnos; consequently the tone is as full, 
round and rich as in the larg. r size, 

1 We therefore claim that while they cost ue no 
tess to manufacture, they are much more desirable, 
On account of their size, being beiter adapted to 
thousands of families whose rooms are too smald 
to aumit of larger Pianos. 

ta" Methodist clergymen and others who are 
oblige to move from year to year will find these 
Pianos JUST SUILED to their wants..29 


© Sold at wholesale and retail on easy terms 
and on instalments. gg 


Cali and see them, or inquire of resident dealers , 
Catalogues sent on application. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


Cor. Washington & Dover Sts., Roston, 
GEO. M. GUILD, H. M. BEARCE, 
124 eow 


HAMILLS 
Giant Organs. 


Yew Ulass of Pipe Church Organs 
No.1. Price $550, equal to any $1,000 organ. 
No.2. Price $700, equal to any $1,500 organ, 
No.3. Price $850, equal to any $2,000 organ. 
Calland see them. Send forcircular. Made only 
S. S. HAMILL, Church Organ Builder 
134 101 Gore St., East Cambridge, Mass, } 


PIPE ORGANS. 


HUTCHINS, PLAISTED & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Church and Chapel 
CORNER OF 
NORTH GROVE AND CAMBRIDGE Ste, 








Superior Organs 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Practical Orgap Builders of many years expert 
ence, and builders of many of the largest and fines 
Instruments in this country, 

Specifications and references furnished upo 
plication, oe 
Chapel Organs, costing from $1,000 to $1.800,con< 
stantly on hand. 

Also, second hand Organs for sale. Old Instrue 
ments taken in exchange, eow 





Geo. Woods & Co's, Parlor Organs 





These remarkable instruments jaye excited 
much interest and enthusiasm among musicians iu 
teis Country, and in Europe by reason of their, 


Great Capacity for Musical Expression, 
Beautiful Tone, Thorough Work- 
manship and Elegant Designs 
and Finish. 


Persons of influence in musical.circles a e invit- 
ed to correspond with a view to introducing; or 
supplying the demand for, these instruments ia 
their respecvive vicinities. 


Address, GHO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass, 
Warerooms, 68 Washington St., Boston. 
170 State St, , Chicago, and 
28 Ludgate Hill, London, England, 
126 cow 


CAMP-MEEVING MUSIC, 


As usual we are fully supplied with all the books 
needed or desired at Camp-meeting. The follow- 
ingcan be supplied to any extent. The retail prices 
aregiven. Agents wanted for each meeting, but 
none need apply unless sanctioned by the Camp- 
meeting Committee, 





GOSPEL SONGS;4ywP. P. Bliss.............6 $ .35 
LESSER H FNAL Ny Tourjec CRC aS 50 
TRIBUTE OF PRAISEWhy Tourjee,........ 1.00 
WINNOWED HYMNS; LYW{cCabe boeascveus 30 
REVIV ALIST; Wy J. HILLMAW,............. 1.00 
GROVE SONGS, Nos 1,2, and3,boundin one, .25 

55 at separately, €ach.......... 15 
CAMP-MEETING MUSIC........ccccoccoccce 10 
SALVATION MELODIES: by Stockton..... .10 
JOYFUL SONGS, complete................008 10 

JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 

136 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 





Tide Waler to Tide Water 


PORTLAND AND WORCESTER 
LINE. 


The only Line running through cars from. the 
Eastern Atlantic coast to Long Isiand Sound, 
Cars run through from Portiand, Me., to New 
London, Conn., via Rochester, Nashua, Worcester 
and Norwich. 
Through trains conneet at Woercester for and 
from New York, Albany, New Haven, Hartford and 
springfieid, all rail; with Maine Certra!l Railroad, 
atWestbrook Junction for Augusta, Bangor, and St. 
John; at P-rtlane with Grand Trunk Railway, with 
Portland. Bangor and Machias Steamers for Rock- 
land, Fort Point. Bangor, and Mt. Desert. 
The 7.54 A. M., train (leayes Portland and Roches- 
ter depot) ir all rail to New York via Springfield, 
Hartfo « and New Haven:) The 2.30 P. M., (leaves 
P. and R. depot) is the regular Steam Boat Ex- 
press train for New York via Norwich line, Cars 
run through to New Lon’ on. 

Leave New York. Norwich Line, Pier 40, North 
River,5 P.M. Leave N. York, all rail, Grand Cen- 
tral depot, 8 and 10 A. M.,Z and 9.10P M,. 





Drawing Room cars. No transfer of Passengers 
or Bagga;e. 132 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
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THE sUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Third Quarter. 
Sunday, August 15. 
Lesson VII. John vi, 47-58. 





BY REV. W. 0. HOLWAY. 





THE BREAD OF LIFE. 

Leader. 47 Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life. 

School. 48 I am that bread of life. 

L. 49 Your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, and are dead. 

S. 50 This is the bread which cometh 
down from heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof, and not die. 

L. 51 I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven. If any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever; and the bread 
that I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world. 

S. 52 The Jews therefore strove among 
themselves, saying, How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? 

L. 58 Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. 

S. 54 Whoso eateth my flesh, and drink- 
eth my blood, bath eternal life; and I will 
raise him up at the last day. 

L. 55 For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. 

S. 56 He that eateth my flesh, and drink- 
eth my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him. 

L. 57 As the living Father hath sent me, 
andI live by the Father, so he that eateth 
me, even he shall live by me. 

S. 58 This is that bread which came down 
from heaven — not as your fathers did eat 
manna, and are dead; he that eateth of this 
bread shall live forever. 

The germ of this remarkable dis- 
course is to be sought in the miracle of 
the Loaves and Fishes. This miracle 
had been wrought, the day before, at 
Bethsaida-Julias (on the north-eastern 
shore of Lake Gennesaret), as a work 
of pure charity for a hungry multitude, 
who, in their eagerness to see and hear 
Jesus, had gone so far from home that 
they wouid faint by the way if they re- 
turned unfed. They had taken no 
thought what they should eat, and Jesus 
therefore kindly takes thought for them. 
He invites them to a banquet, at which, 
under His creative touch, five loaves 
and two small fishes are multiplied till 
they suffice to feed five thousand men, 
and fill twelve baskets with fragments. 

Unfortunately, this miracle was of a 
kind to intensify the carnal desires of 
the people. They have found, at last, 
they think, the Messiah they have 
craved—a Messiah for the stomach, 
one who can feed them at will, without 
labor or cost on their part. So enrap- 
tured are they with this discovery of 
His power that they are ready to force 
upon Him royal honors, to make Him 
king, even against His will. 

Jesus perceived this purpose, ané 
thwarted it. He embarked the disci- 
ples for Capernaum, and Himself re- 
tired to the soiitude of a neighboring 

ill. Under cover of night, and in the 
midst of a violent tempest, He came 
down to the shore, stepped out on the 
angry waters, as upon a pavement, res- 
cued His affrighted disciples, and 
brought the boat to land. (For full ac- 
counts, see Matt. xiv, 22-36; Mk. vi, 
15-56.) The next morning He is fol- 
lowed by the excited throng He had 
left behind, who, after waiting in vain 
for His re-appearance, took boat and 
came to Capernaum. They find Him 
in the synagogue, and are puzzled to 
know how He had crossed the lake. 
Jesus does not satisfy their curiosity. 
He has a stern task to perform, and 
sets about it at once. He must dissi- 
pate the ‘‘ spurious popularity ” which 
the miracle had gained for Him. This 
sensuous multitude have come for more 
loaves and fishes. He must teach them 
that their hopes are vain— that His 
mission is not to set up a paradise for 
gluttons — that the bread He has to 
offer is not the bread of earth. Hew 
unsparingly He swept away their car- 
nal delusions, this chapter abundantly 
shows. 

Only John records this discourse. The 
other Evangelists are content with describ- 
ing the miracle, but omit entirely the spirit- 
ual teachings, that followed, and were based 
upon it. 

He that believeth, etc. See verses 29, 
35, and 40. Everywhere in this dis- 
course a personal faith in Jesus is in- 
sisted upon, as the one and only condi- 
tion of eternal life. The believer 
**hath” this gift, as a present posses- 
sion and enjoyment. 

I am that bread, etc. See verses 32, 
35 and 41. Here we learn how this 
‘* everlasting life” of the last verse is 
fed and nourished. Jesus himself who is 
the life, is received into the heart by 
faith, and becomes bread _to the soul. 

On these two verses compare Paul’s ex- 


perience (Gal. ii, 20), “ I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me; and ithe life which I 


now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of| Still in the teaching, expressed in terms 


the Son of God,” etc. 

Your fathers. .... are dead — be- 
cause the manna was “ot the “true” 
bread (ver. 32) from heaven. The 
Jews, in asking for an adequate sign to 


warrant that faith in Him which Jesus 


demanded (verses 30, 31), had cited 
Moses, and the bread which fell from 


heaven (Psa. Ixxviii, 24), implying 


that the claimant for Messianic honors 
must not be excelled by His forerunner, 
that they were not to be put off witha 
single meal of barley loaves and fishes, 
when their fathers had been fed for 
years on miraculous manna. To this 
Jesus replied that the manna was not 
true bread from heaven. It was not 
life-giving substance. It was perish- 
able, like the bodies it nourished. They 
who ate of it were dead (Zech. i, 
5), and had died in unbelief. The 
manna, though David called it ‘* bread 
from heaven ” (Psa. ev, 40), could not 
save their souls from death. But in 
offering Himself to them He was offer- 
ing bread which, more truly than the 


which, unlike the manna, was imper- 
ishable, so that those who partake of it 
shall never taste of (the second) death, 
but are brought even here into a resur- 
rection state from sin and death (Col. 
iii, 1; Rom, vi, 18). They that eat of 
this living bread shall “live forever.” 
When the Word was made flesh the gran- 
ary and storehouse of heaven was set up on 
earth, inexhaustible and ever accessible 
(Bonar). ——For an account of the manna, 
see Ex. xvi, 14-36; Josh. v, 12. 

The bread... . is my flesh, etc. — 
an advance in the teaching. The bread 
now disappears, and the reality takes 
its place (Alford). The bread becomes 
flesh ; and the flesh is not a present, but 
a future gift — a gift to be consummated 
when that flesh shall be lifted up on the 
Cross, in sight of a world hungering for 
salvation. 

For the life of the world. Themanna 
was for a single age, and for a single 
people, but this true bread of life — 
this broken body of our Lord, on which 
the souls of believers feed by faith — 
this is offered to all ages and to all peo- 
ples. Not to the Jew only, but to 
whomsoever will, the invitation comes 
(iii, 16; 1 Jn. ii, 2). 
The Jews, .... . strove —literally, 
** fought,” or ‘‘ wrangled.” They had 
‘*murmured” before (ver. 41), but 
these words were a signal for an angry, 
indignant outburst, in which the speak- 
er’s voice was drowned for the moment 
in the babel of discordant clamors. It 
is evident that widely-differing inter- 
pretations were put on these words of 
Jesus by His hearers, but the loudest 
and most scornful protests came from 
the Jewish leaders, who ridiculed the 
idea of Jesus giving His flesh to eat. 
There was no excuse for this persistent 
literalness (Ps. cxix, 108; Isa. lv,2; Prov. 
ix,5). ‘Jewish literature was exceedingly 
familiar with the symbolism which repre- 
sented by ‘ eating’ an entire acceptance of 
and incorporation with the truth, and by 
‘bread’ a spiritual doctrine. Their diffi- 
culty-rose not from the understanding, but 
from the will” (Farrar, Life of Christ, vol. 
1, pp- 416-7). 

Drink His blood. Inastill more em- 
phatic and offensive form He expands 
the truth which had exasperated His 
hearers. No teaching could be more 
unfamiliar and abhorrent from their 
habits and law than this of drinking the 
blood of Christ. To us the words con- 
vey « blessed and sacred mystery, which 
faith accepts and interprets; but to this 
unbelieving circle of ‘Jews and Gali- 
leans, who perversely clung to the let- 
ter, and rejected the spirit of both Law 
and Gospel teaching, this doctrine was 
strange and dreadful. . And yet four 
times over does Jesus repeat these sig- 
nificant words, in which the great truths 
of the atonement and of the spiritual 
lite-union of the believer with Himself 
are plainly foreshadowed, but which 
were hidden from their eyes because 
they refused to see them. 

We have no space here to explain the 
Sacramentarian controversy which grew out 
of this verse and its context, nor to refute 
the Romish error of enforcing a literal obe- 
dience to these words by supposing a change 
of substance in the elements received at the 
Supper. Undoubtedly the essential truth of 
these words is the same as that which the 
communion rite symbolizes; but the best 
commentators (Stier, Olshausen, Licke, 
Alford and others) agree that there is no 
reference here to the sacramentitself. ‘‘ The 
words refer to the great fact of which the 
Lord’s Supper is a symbol, that is to say, to 
the thing eignified, not to the sign” (Pres- 
sensé, Life of Christ, p. 349), 

Twill raise him up, etc. — the fourth 
repetition (see verses 39, 40-44) of this 
‘* blessed refrain,” as M-ver calls it. 
Jesus is the Resurrection, as well as the 
Life (xi, 25). True, they who accept 
eternal life must yield to the common 
lot of physical death, and, equally with 
those who reject, go down to the grave ; 
but their flesh shall rest in hope. There 
shall be no break in the continuity of 
the blessed soul-life; and in the last 
great day, at the word of Jesus, the 
bodies which death dissolved shall be 
raised, restored, and re-united to the 
deathless spirits, never again to be 
separated, or to know corruption. 
Blessed are they whose faith in our 
Lord’s resurrection promise knows no 
wavering! 

The resurrection of the body is the cul- 
mination of redeeming love, beyond which 
there is no danger (Bengel). 

My flesh is meat, ete. None can re- 
alize so vividly the preciousness of this 
truth as they who see it through the 
symbols which our Lord afterwards 
appointed, to keep it in perpetual mem- 
ory. 

Alford comments thus: “Not the true 
meat, but true meat, 7. e., really to be eaten, 
which they doubted. Food and drink are 
not here mere metaphors; rather are our 
common material food and drink mere shad- 
ows and imperfect types of the only real re- 
ception and nourishment into the being.” 


Dwelleth in me, etc. —a higher step 


peculiar to Si. John, and more fully 
developed afierwards in the beautiful 
apologue of the Vine and its branches 
(xv, 1-6; see also xvii, 23; 1 Jn. iii, 
24). Paul too had made the discovery 
of-this vital union with Jesus, this 
blessed mutual indwelling, though he 
expresses the ideas singly: ‘‘ 1 knew a 
man tn Christ ” (2 Cor. xii, 2) ; ‘* Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. ii, 20), 

T live by the Father. He can go no 
higher. Step by step He has led them 
from the perishable bread, with which 
He had fed them at Bethsaida-Julias, to 
the true bread which came down from 
heaven —the imperishable manna, 
which sustains and nourishes the soul 
as bread does the body. He has re- 
vealed Himself as that bread, to be 
eaten by faith — His flesh and blood in 
the atoning sacrifice being the medium 
of eternal life to those who by faith 
should partake of it. He has assured 
them that they who thus feed upon Him 
shall rise in resurrection glory at the 
last great day; that the eternal life 


tween Himself and the believing soul. 
Surely, with all its ‘hard sayings,”| impo.®"¢ tasks 
this discourse is one of the most pre-|joyfull’$ Of h 

cious and comforting that ever fell] When 20cked 

doing, h.?2sw 
Christ lives by the Father living in Him; | @nd must danny } 
believers live by Christ living in them (Al-| who despise 
ford). —— Thousands upon thousands, in all| write nothing >i 
ages and countries, have satisfied their hun-| man sermons: § 
ger by feeding on Him, and yet He remains} | aity. If Ib at’ 
and with all m} 
layman for his 
suffice me; I 
willingly let all 
I will leave oth 
writing many - 
tianity. 
‘Had I a wi 
Judea. Dating from that Sabbath, the Sa anaes 
in making short® 
I leave to ther 
greater things, 

that I only writy 
learned. And,xi 
doing even this 

that, had we b 

heretofore, Chi 
won some small ¢ 
than from the fi 
questions treate 
alone.” 


f:lowship with Himself; and, pointing 
to the ineffable mystery of His own re- 
lations with the Father, He declares it 
to be a type of those which exist be- 


from His lips. 


to this day, and will remain to the end of 
time, the same inexhaustible source of sup- 
ply (Schaff). 

This is that bread, etc. —a solemn 
conclusion and summary of the teach- 
ing. This discourse marks the crisis of 
faith in Galilee, just as the fracture of 
Sabbatic restrictions by the healed crip- 
ple of Bethesda marked the crisis in 


Pharisees nursed a deadly hatred 
against Jesus, and, excepting at feast 
times, it was not safe for Him to go to 
Jerusalem. And now, here in Galilee, 
the multitude which but yesterday 
would have crowned Him, to-day retire 
from Him deeply offended, and utterly 
reject His teachings. They wanted no 
such Messiah as this. Nazareth had 
cast Him out, and now Capernaum, 
the city of His adoption, becomes the 
rival of Nazareth in its ingratitude. 
Even the faith of the disciples was se- 
verely tested by this teaching. Many 
of His disciples went back (ver. 66), 
and though Peter’s fervent confession 
expressed the faith of His elect follow- 
ers, the heart of one even of the twelve 
was already tainted with such treach- 
ery and deceit that Jesus replies, in the 
bitterness of His spirit, ‘‘ have not I 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil?” The period of popular favor 
here ceases, and that of decisive con- 
flict begins. 

Brief Lessons. — What bread is to the 
body, Jesus is to the soul. No other 





by being exhibited in the Gospel; but by 
being received and vitally appropriated by 
the believing soul. ——*“ Believe, and thou 


spend their money for that which is not 
bread. They are dead while they live. — 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 


is drink indeed. 


ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS. 
From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, August 15. 


imagery for this discourse ? 


people want ? 
3 In what sense is Jesus the bread of 


4 In what respects is the true bread 
superior to the manna? 

5 What new meaning does Jesus 
give to the word ‘‘ bread” in verse 51 ? 
6 Why were the Jews displeased ? 

7 What connection is there between 
the teaching of verse 51 and the Lord’s 
Supper ? 

8 In what terms are the doctrines of 
the atonement, the resurrection, and of 
present life-union of Christ with be- 
lievers taught in this discourse ? 

9 Trace the steps of the argument. 





Che Family. 


THE POETRY OF FEELING, NOT 
OF ART. 


{Vide Bryant’s Poem, ** I Broke the Spell,” ete.] 





BY BEATRICE M. THAYNE. 





One may not know the poet’s art; 
Yet ever, in the inmost heart, 

May feel the beauty all around— 
The poeiry in every sound, 

The thunder of the billowy sea, 
The breezes’ moan across the lea, 
The majesty of works of God, 
From starry spheres to earthly clod, 
The depth and wonder of His love, 
Than every other joy above; 
These sweep in music o’er my soul, 
As doth the surging billows roll. 











A DAY IN THE LIFE OF LUTHER. 





BY MRS. DR. CHRISTLIEB, 





[Contisued.] 
It was Luther’s custom, after his lec-' 
ture, if not called away by pastoral or 
academical duties, to work in his study 
till the mid-day meal. The duty of his 
famulus was to open all his letters, 
and, in condensed form, to acquaint him 
with their contents, when those which 
needed quick reply were taken in hand 
at once. Method of this kind was ab- 
solutely necessary, on account of the 
vast correspondence that weighty af- 
fairs of all kinds obliged Luther to keep 
up. Even the daily answering of what 
was most urgent hardly sufficed to pre- 
vent the accumulation of arrears, iu 
spite of the great ease with which he 
worked his way through perplexing 
and intricate business, and made crook- 
ed things straight. 
When the daily correspondence was 
despatched, Luther went on with the 
writing of his Setierns (thus named, 
from the form in which they were pub- 
lished, as compared with folios, the 
usual size of books of that age) — the 
sermons he wrote in German, for his 
beloved German nation. It must be 
remembered that, up to his time, all 
theological works were in Latin, and 
therefore only accessible to the learned 
and highly educated. Luther was the 
first who raised the colloquial dialect 
of the people to be the language of the 
press. Through the translation of the 











manna, came down from heaven — 


which He gives is eternal life-union and 


Holy Scriptures he raised the charac- 





t rT of his mothe? 


tongue, and laid the 
f undation of the * 


present High German 


onsidered writing for 
d laity one of the most 
of his life, and with 
part he worked at it. 
by his enemies for so 
ered thus: ‘“T know, 
that they are many 
y poverty, and say I 


theW@2learned ar 


pr the unlearned and 
duting my whole life, 


edification, that would 


my books be burned. 
rs to judge whether 
olios furthers Chris- 


ph to copy the art of 
ms, I could do it more 
emiee could copy me 
Gladly will 
the honor of doing 
nd not be ashamed 
nd preach to the un- 


avy folios and deep 
of by the learned 


he could 
doubtless have sone as a star of the 
first magnitude fn the literary firma- 
nent; for more tue learning was con- 
densed inte his )short tracts than was 
contained in the farge folios of others. 
Nor did he write/for the sake of gain. 
Though often pressed by his publish- 
ers, he never would accept the smallest 
remuneration. It was for his beloved na- 
tion and for God’s honor that he wrote. 
This was his joy and boast, of which 
he allowed no oue to deprive him. 
With his Sezterns he accomplished 
teacher, save Jesus, ever offered himself as|™ore than had be written massive 
bread to the soul. —It is not enough that | Works. 
food be prepared; it must be received, and/ sent from the press, as fiery sparks, 
be incorporated with the body. So Jesus| jnto every German-speaking province, 
does not give life to the soul by dying, nor bringing light and life wherever they 
came. “(Just now Luther was writing 
one of them.) His enemies had cre- children, his 
hast eaten” (Augustine). “Believe, and| ated doubt and | perplexity amongst! You should have thought of that.” 
thou shalt eat ” (Calvin). —~They only have | many of his well-meaning followers by 
true life who eat the true bread. All others affirming that hé taught a new creed, 
hitherto unkno 
He had, therefo 


Thousands of copies were 


who would be 
trine was in u 


usual manner. 


citizen of Wit: 
life ? interest in all 


shaved off smooth ; 
‘$b bristles will ap- 
ual growth of our 
,@0g as we live, and 
i must be daily used. 
In the same we@ur inbred sin grows 
with our growip but we must treat it 
eard—daily cut it 


therefore the ré 


as we do ou 


ere was a letter from 
vet, Provost in Berlin, 
‘lector, the Margrave, 
idenburg, was compil- 
wished to reta§t}rious usages of the 
ch the people were 
was processions, cho- 
»»; and the Provost 
xe of Luther as to 
ecede to the Elect- 
clear conscience. 
ghing, ‘‘ what un- 
trouble that good 
Margrave Joachim 
and unadulterated 
Gospel to be pfched, and removes 
superstitious alps, let the Provost 


rals, anthems 


how far he mi? 
or’s wish wit 
‘‘ Ok,” said he 
necessary scru 


allows the pu 


Prince fulfil ththief condition, let 
him, wearing a 
golden or silverjoss, and a surplice 
linen; and if one 
nguilice the Elector, 
let him put omree, as Aaron, the 
ree coats, or eph- 
ods; and if omprocession does not 
content the Marjve, let the Provost 
go seven timesjth him, as Joshua 
did, with the cbibn of Israel, around 
the walls of Jem; and, if it please 
the Margrave, fhis highness dance 
with harp and t¥el and psaltery, as 
David did bef@ the ark of God. 
What signify sugninor matters when 
the great point 

Farther, a lefhad arrived from 
Luther’s faithfugend, Mrs. Torger, 
time to time con- 
oney to help in as- 
sisting needy stéts, When we read 
that he was cofatly beset by these 
e often gave away 
may imagine how 


the Provost f 


of velvet, silk, 


high priest, wo 


let them doit. You and I both love 


there are young ones in the nests, and 
if the parent birds are taken the little 
ones will die of hunger. You will not 
allow it, will you, deat father? Do 


siderable sums not, for my sake.” 


put anend to the game. Bird-catch- 
ing is one of the most mischievous and 
demoralizing *musements, Our boys | my little boy.” 
shall not begin it. Go down in peace, 


my chiid ; I will take care that the 
pour birds are left unhurt. Come and 


his last cein, 
welcome suchfip was. 
these, the secrf had to lay before 
uestions, requests, 
e than twenty let- 
ters; and he g@jim, as far as possi- 
rections for the re- 


him all kinds 


ble, the necess we shall have guests at table to-day.” 
meanwhile, taken 
bis leave, and@her had drawn his 
chair to the WM desk, to discharge 
correspondence. 


help me.” 


of her.” 


Well, I cannot blame your choice. 
She is a good and pious child, and, 


to be angry, for you have sinned 
against ber; and if she will not change 


submit to her will. Send the maiden 
over to me; I will speak to her, and 
then see what can be done for you. I 
shall first give her a sound scolding 
for being so thoughtless as to cast all 
my precepts to the winds, though, in 
truth, you, as a man, are far more to 
blame; for a poor confiding girl is very 
easily misled.” 
The youth was warm in his thanks ; 
the Doctor's intercession would be sure 
to gain the mother, for her high opin- 
ion of Luther would certainly cause 
her to act according to. his advice. 
When John had left, the Doctor mur- 
mured to himself, “I must do what 
I can for them, for a couple more suit- 
ed to each other could not be found. 
Why does youth always undervalue the 
wisdom of age’? But it would be a 
thousand pities if this loving and lova- 
ble creature had to learn that a secret 
promise does not bind.” 
Farther reflections were interrupted 
by the appearance of his favorite daugh- 
ter, Magdalene. She hastened toward 
her father, but her face was not joyous 
and beaming, as usual, and tears stood 
in her eyes, and hung on her long 
lashes, 
“What ails my little Magdalene?” 
said her father, as he stooped down to 
kiss her. 

‘*Ob! father,” sobbed the ehild, ««I 
mast tell you what a dreadfully cruel 
thing the boys are planning. They 
have been consulting with Wolfang, 
and he is going to make them a net. 
This net they mean to lay in the gar- 
den, to-morrow, to catch poor birds; 
and when caught, they mean to cook 
and eat them. Father, you will not 


birds, and God. did not create them to 
be caught by naughty boys. Besides, 


“Certainly, my, daughter, we will 


[To be continued. } 
eo 








But if we imaffhe can now go on’ work to obtain it. 


uninterruptedly, we are mistaken, and 
have no idea of the constant stream of 
inquirers and petitioners which flowed 
towards his house, seeking help and 
advice, The door was being constant- 
ly opened and shut, and it was only tifully expressing your appreciation 
during ‘the short intervals between the | Bishop Foster’s sermon at Round Lak 
comers and goers that he Was free to 
continue his writing. The first who 
came this morning was a poor student, 
begging for help te enable him to con- 
ut Sexterns and Ger-|tinue his studies. Mrs. Torger’s kind 
remittance enabled Luther immediate- 
ly to hand over some florins to the 
powers, served but one|suppliant, who, overwhelmed with 
gratitude, could hardly be checked in 
wapuld thank God, and | the current of his thanks, 
Hardly had he left, and the pen been 
resumed, when another knock was 
heard. On Luther's “‘ come in,” one | bumble lines are the result.” 
of the young men, who belonged to 
the choir of singers, John Schneide- I sha! see and know no more, 
wein, timidly entered, and asked if he | For the angels took “ my darlings ” 
might disturb the Doctor for a few min-| Ouly on a day before; 

utes. He had something important to 
tell him, but had hardly courage to be- 
gin. Luther kindly bade him be seat- 
ed, and nét fear to -confess what 
hough I understand | weighed on his conscience. 


t ill, it seemsto me| « Alas, Doctor, you have often 
n thus more diligent 


ianity might have 


“That is ‘a bad business,” said Lu- 
ther, seriously, ‘and 1 ought not to 
mix myself up with it, for God's bless- Where the good of ages gather, 
ing never rests on seeret engagements, | In the blessed home above ; 

and the civil authorities ought to forbid 
them. It grieves me that a member of | The? again our union sever; 

my own household has fallen into this | 1" BY Presence there forever 
snare, for enemies are on the watch all 
around, and those who share my roof 
ought to help me in keeping up the 
good name of the house, without spot 
or stain. A preacher, you know, does 
not preach singly; his whole house 
must preach with him —his wife, his 


“Oh, yes; chide me, and punish 
me, but do not forsake me in my dis- 
n among Christians. | tress.” 


, translated the Apos- 
righteousness; for they shall find that the | tles’ and Athanasian Creeds, and pub- 
flesh of Christ is meat indeed, and His blood | lished them in German, to convince all| your betrothed is. 
nvinced that his doc- 
son with what Chris- 
tendom in all ges had believed and 
acknowledged. 


Maidens of good 
repute do not generally engage them- 
selves thus, and if your choice has fall- dear, for Baby seemed croupy last 
en on one of evil report I can neither 
advise you to marry her, nor help you 
The morning if the day we are de-| to such a step.” 
1 What miracle furnished text and} scribing was sgmt by Luther in his 
When he returned 
2 What kind of a Messiah did the| from his lectur#fis barber was waiting 
to serve him. With this man, a worthy 
gberg, who took deep 
logical questions, he 
had many a chversation whilst they 
were engaged together ; 
benefit he wrot 
which has cats the barber's“ 
Peter to be hawed down to pokerity. 
On this morniv§ whilst being shkved, 
he playfully rer 
our inbred sin 
beard; to-day 
by to-morrow 


“Oh, no, dear Doctor; the girl is 
well behaved, and of fair repute. {It is 
Susan, the neighbor's daughter. You 
know her well, and have spoken highly 


** Indeed, Susan is your accomplice! 


with God’s help, will be a treasure as a 
ame of| wife. For her sake I will write to 
your mother, begging her not to op- 
pose your wishes. But she has a right 


her mind you, as an obedient son, must 


oil?” 
it ” 


on your way to school, as you prom- 
ised ?” 


play ball, and I did n’t have time.” 
** Well, Willie, you may put up| tion and metal qualites. 
your story book, and go to bed. I 
am much grieved that I can’t trust 


by his mother at his bedside, shak- 
A . ; ing him. It was nearly midnight 
give me a kiss, and wipe your eyes,|_"> at Ysa 
and then go and help your seothen, tee ‘* Qaick, Willie} Get up and oa 
with Baby, while I run to the neigh- 
Then the child, happy and comfort-|bor’s for help! I fear he will die!” 


ed. jumped off her father’s knee, and 


went to obey his wish. trembled when he heard this! And 


what a fearful time that was, that he 


“MY DARLINGS.” 





BY REY. V. M. SIMONS. 





CLINTON, Mas3., July 19, 1875. 


then to preach, Bishop Foster explained h 
feelings as follows: — 


Tell me not my precious “ darlings ” 


There’s no dying, 
There’s no craving and no crying, 
There’s no sorrow and no sighing, 
Where my precious darlings are. 


Oh, I know I see the faces 
Of “ my darlings ” in the sky; 
Oh, I know I hear their voices 


warned us not to enter ona marriage | Sounding with the bless’d on high; 
engagement without the knowledge 
vantage — yea, more} and consent of our parents. I have | Of my visionary dreaming; 

done very wrong, and can hardly say |’Ti8 the bright, superual gleaming 

how it came about; but I have engaged OF thels being’s morning star. 

myself toa maiden. When I wrote to | Yes, I see my precious “ darlings,” 

my mother about it she sent me a hard| Where the angels watch and wait; 

and angry reply, and refuses her sanc- There they sing and shine, “ my darlings,” 
tion, What shall I do? My pledgea| “A! within the golden gate. 

word binds me to the maiden. My 


last hope is that you may be able to| Till again above I meet them, 


*T is no seeming 


Father, keep them 
Till again above I greet them — 


Ov the bright, eternal shore. 


I shall have them back, my Father, 
“ Darlings ” of my life and love, 


Death will never 


We shall dwell in light and love. 





WILLIE’S LESSON, 


Now, Willie, said Mrs. Brooks, 


ple into his bright tin dinner-pail, 
‘“‘be sure and stop at grandma’s, 
and get that bottle of goose-oil she 


“Before I can go a step further,” promised me. You had better stop 
said Luther, “I must first know who|92 your way to school, and take it 


with you; then you will be quite 
sure of it. Now, do not forget, 


night, and, as your Papa is away, I 
could not get the doctor, if he was 
taken sick in the night, and I do not 
know what I should do without the 
goose-oil.” 

“*T’ll be sure to remember,” said 
Willie, kissing his mother good-bye, 
and hurrying off to walk with Joe 
Adams, who was just coming down 
the road. 

** Halloo, Will!” said Joe, as he 
caught up with him, ‘I guess if we 
hurry a little we shall have time for 
a game of ball on the green, before 
the bell rings. See the new ball 
Uncle Harry sent me from Boston. 
Isn’t ita beauty? Won't the fel- 
lows envy me, though?” 

Willie was very much interested 
in the ball, and fairly ached to have 
a game with it, but he said, 

**T guess I can’t play.” 

‘* Why not?” said Joe. 

** Well, I have got to go down the 
lane, to grandma’s, of an errand, 
and shan’t have time.” 

‘** Pooh,” said Joe; ‘let the er- 
rand go until we come home. It 
will keep, won’t it?” 

‘* Yes,” said Willie, ‘‘ but I am 
afraid I shall forget it.” 

‘Oh, no, you wo’nt; I'll remind 
you of it. Come along!” 

Willie’s conscience gave a twinge, 
as he said, 

‘* Well, I guess I’Il let it be until 
I go home.” 

Willie had his game of ball. After 
school, just as the boys came out of 








Your editorial note, most.justly and beau- 


reminds me of the sermon he preached 
there last year —truly the greatest sermon 
it was ever my privilege to hear. Rising 


“It did not seem until this morning that 
God would ever help me to preach again, 
for I have had a dreadful quarrel with Him. 
For months I have been hunting around in 
the darkness, to find my darlings,” ete, 
The darlings to whom he alluded were his 
deceased wife and daughter. Reading your 
notice of his sermon bronght the circum- 
stance vividly to my recollection, and these 


of 
e, 


is word to his mother. 
«+ Aunt Lortiez. 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


out money and without price.” 


Archbishop of Canterbury, alias Mr. 


“‘after-meetings,” as conducted by in- 
competent persons, and as amounting 
to confessionals, As a personal partici- 
pant in them, he denies the charges. 
This is the way he talks to his superior : 
‘Doubtless the counsel given at these 
meetings is often crude and unwise, 
and perhaps flippant. Bat, my lord, 
are all who profess to have had the 
‘regular call to the cure of souls’ — in 
other words, all ordained ministers of 
our Church — qualified to guide the 
anxious and heavy laden? He would 
be a bold man indeed who would vent- 
ure to affirm it. Iawvill make bold to 
assert that there are hundreds (may I 
not say thousands?) ofclergymen who, 
in spite of ‘ the regular call,’ are noth- 


FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS.| ing better than * blind leaders of the 


blind.’ Nay, I will be bolder still, and 
will venture to assert that the most in- 
experienced assistant at one of these 


as she put an apple turnover, two after-meetings is a safer guide of the 
servants, his guests. | doughnuts, a biscuit, and a rosy ap- 


conscience than any Ritualistic or Co- 
lensic clergyman.” 


Archbishop Tate is charged with 
very marked favoritism in dispensing 
Church promotions, the average mon- 
ey value to 14 friends and relatives be- 
ing $3,280, while to 11 curates the ay- 
erage is $1,340, 

The General Baptists of England are 
generally supposed to correspond very 
nearly with the Freewill Baptists of 
America, who are Arminian in their 
theology, and practice open-commun- 
ion; but a belief in a ‘* general” atone- 
ment agrees with the views held by 
most members of the so-called Baptist 
Churches in America, as distinguished 
from the Freewill Baptists; they are 
not all open communionists. Some of 
their Churches are of that “strict ” or- 
der. At a late meeting of their Asso- 
ciation the Church with which “they 
met was of the strict kind, and much 
feeling was excited by the non-invita- 
tion of members of other denomina- 
tions to participate in the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. A motion that in the 
future this service, when held during 
the meeting of the Association, be open 
to all evangelical believers, was carried 
by the unanimous vote of the delegates. 
Sir George Campbell, M.P., presided, 
and Rev. Mr. Wall and Signor Grassi, 

from Rome, made stirring addresses. 

An address was voted to the Freewill 
Baptists of America, condoling with 
them on the death of Dr. Day, and Dr. 

Jabez Burns was authorized to seek 

out the General Baptists of the United 

States on his next visit to America. 


The long deferred trial of Lee, one 
ofthe Mormon chiefs, for the terrible 
Mountain Meadow massacre, which 
took place in 1857, when about seven- 
ty women and children were brutally 
murdered by Mormon soldiers, but the 
offenders, protected by the Church au- 
thorities, could not be convicted of the 
bloody crime. Smith, a MormonBishop, 
has turned ‘‘State’s evidence,” and tells 
frankly the shocking story, giving 
names, places, and dates, declaring that 
the massacre was planned at a Mor- 
mon Church council. 








the school - house, Farmer Jones 
came along in his hay-rig, and of- 
fered to take the boys home. They 
were glad enough to save a mile and 
a half of walk, and jumped in, with- 
out hesitation. Neither Joe or Wil- 
lie had a thought of the errand to 
be done. Another game of ball, 
when they got home, was all they 
thought of. 

‘* Willie,” said his mother, as she 
was taking the baby up stairs, 
**what did you do with the goose- 


**Oh, mamma, I forgot all about 


‘* No; Joe Adams wanted me to 


i 





The true men of leisure — they that | SPe™t with his little brother. For- 
tunately, as Mrs. Brooks was on the 





The question of the legality of open- 
ing the Brighton aquarium, England, 
on Sunday, has been argued before the 
Court of Exchequer, Lord Chief Baron 
Kelly presiding, and judgment given 
against the upening. 

It is announced that German Jesuits 
wish to purchase one of the finest prop- 
erties near Verriers, The Belgian gov- 
ernment has declared that, if the pur- 


chase be completed, the law relating to 


foreigners will be applied. 
The whole Bible is now, after fifteen 


years of continuous labor, offered to 
the Chinese in the general colloquial 


language of the country — the Old Tes- 


tament translated solely by S. I. J. 
“Didn't you stop at grandma’s | Schereschewsky, of the American Epis- 
copal Mission, and eminently fitted for 
the work by his early Jewish education 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and his later 
extensive study of the Chinese Jan- 
guage, as wellas by his general educa- 


The Universalists appear to be much 


divided in opinion as to the propriety 
of women being preachers and pastors. 
That night Willie was awakened | Rev. E. G. Brooks, a leading minister 
of the denomination, has written for 
the Universalist a long and sharp let- 
ter to the Universalists of Pennsylvania, 


n which he complains that at a late 


convention he was ** prosecuted and 
pugished ” for opposing woman-preach- 


ses ing, and that such, aecording to the 
Oh, how Willie shuddered and Programme of a certain party in the 


hurch, is to be the fate of all who hold 


Similar views. 


Mr. James Anthony Froude has re- 


turned to South Africa, to act officially 
for the British government. 





——.. 


way to the nearest neighbor, a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, the doctor oyer- 
took her, on his way home, and, as 
it was a bright moonlight night, rec- 
ognized her, and returned with her 
in time to save the poor little baby. 

Willie never forgot the lesson he 
had learned, and ever after kept his 


For the benefit of whom it may con- 
cern, we give further publicity to the 
notice that, *‘ by order of Bishop Dour- 
enec, of Pittsburg, Pa., a mass will be 
said in St. James Church, of Sewickly, 
Pa., every Saturday, during ten years, 
for all those, living or dead, who shall 
give, or for whom shall be given, once, 
one dollar, to help that poor, though 
willing congregation to pay the heavy 
debt on their church,” Cheap—though 
not exactly in the Bible order, ‘+ with- 


The Primate of England (alias the 
Tate) bas been sharply rebuked by one 


of his clergy, Rev. Mr. Astley, for 
censuring Mr. Moody's inquiry, or 


oe 
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The Farm and Garden. 

A Mvuct-Neciectep MANURE. — 
Alexander Hyde, in an article on wight 
soil, published in the New York Times, 
says oa 

‘ Liebig ealculates that the solid and 
liquid excrements of a man amount on 
the average to 546 pounds in a year, 
and that these contain 16,41 pounds 
nitrogen, or enough of this element to 
fertilize an acre. If this is so, why 
should a man, with a family of five or 
six persons, be inquiring where he can 
obtain manure to enrich his garden 
spot? Allowing the average of solid 
and liquid excrement to each person an- 
nually to be only 500 pounds, and esti- 
mating the population of the United 
States to be 40,000,000, we have 
20,000,000 of tons of night soil. If this 
were all utilized, the granaries of the 
country would overflow, larger barns 
would be required, and wealth would 
accumulate in the coffers of the farm- 
ers. 

‘The value of night soil is not often 
disputed, though seldom fully appre- 
ciated; but the great hindrance to its 
being generally utilized is the disincli- 
nation to handle the odorous stuff. 
Farmers should not be too squeamish 
on this point. But there is no necessity 
of night soil being so offensive. Both 
health and economy demand that with 
the daily deposit in the vault there 
should be also a liberal sprinkling of 
dry muck or loam, certainly during the 
warm portion of the year. If left to 
ferment and decompose, much of the 
value as a fertilizer is dissipated into 
thin air, breeding disease. If covered 
daily with some absorbent — dry loam 
is about as good as any — the gases are 
all saved for our land, and the air is not 
defiled. It will tend greatly to the 
health of our family, and to system and 
economy of labor, if the deposit in the 
vault is made regularly ; and when the 
bank has received its daily deposit, let 
it be the duty of some one to lock up 
the treasure. A sprinkling of plaster 
or fine charcoal is often recommended 
for securing the rich gases ; but we have 
found dry loam, or even fine coal ashes, 
to be effectual:for this purpose. Thus 
treated, night soil is no more offensive 
in its manipulation than common stable 
manure. Whatever absorbent is used, 
put it on liberally. Night soil will 
bear great reducing. Six or eight 
parts of loam to one of night soil are 
better than less, and the manure will 
be found as rich.” 

Wuat OnE FARMER HAS DONE — 
Honor THE Toiters. —Says ‘J. D. 
L.,” in the Mirror: — *‘ On the farm of 
Hon. Warren Brown of Hampton Falls, 
N. H., where a few years since the 
high portion of his farm cut about half 
a ton of hay per acre, and the lower 
ground was covered with marsh hay, 
which they frequently carried off on 
hay poles, on his sixty acres of mow- 
ing land he will now cut, I judge, over 
100 tons of the best of English hay, 
Tiles, muscles, manure and brains have 
wrought the change. His grass is 
worth, I judge, over twenty-five dollars 
per acre, as it stands. He sells much 
hay, and yet makes so much manure 
that he hardly knows what to do with 
it. A new barn has a ventilated cellar, 
and a smooth, four-inch concrete floor. 
What a shame and untold loss to the 
State for our farming population to di- 
minish yearly, and the young men to 
leave the farms! Puta good paper in 
every farmer’s family; let farming be 
studied, the same as any other pursuit ; 
let the farmers have no unjust burdens ; 
let them be honored and respected ; let 
there be a revival in farming, for the 
sake not only of the agriculturist’s in- 
terest, but for the good of all other use- 
ful industries; and last, but not least, 
as the birth-place of those men and 
women who are alone reared upon the 
farms. 

A TREE ProTECTOR.—There was ex- 
hibited at the late New England Fair, at 
Narasganset Park, a model of a very 
simple elastic guard for keeping horses 
from gnawing the bark from roadside 
trees. It is a simple paling of slats to 
surround the trunk; but instead of be- 
ing nailed to the tree, or set on the 
ground to rot, it was suspended by 
elastic springs, which would give as the 
body of the tree enlarges. We consid- 
er it well worthy the consideration of 
owners of roadside shade-trees. It is 
utterly absurd to spend time and money 
in planting trees along our streets 
when the first horse that comes along is 
allowed to stop and leisurely make a 
dinner from the bark, while the owner 
is, perhaps, thoughtlessly smoking a 
cigar at a neighboringsaloon. The in- 
vention, we believe, originates from 
Woonsocket, R. I. — New England 
Farmer. 


SELLING MILK IN GLAss BOTTLES. 
— We see it stated that a milkman at 
Elmira, N. Y., has introduced a new 
plan of delivering milk. In his wagon 
are arranged side racks, containing 
quart and pint bottles filled with pure, 
fresh milk, fall measure. These bot- 
tles are delivered as required; the 
customer returns the bottle left the day 
before ; and no pitchers, pails, bowls or 
dishes are necessary. Another advant- 
age of the system, especially in warm 
weather, is that each bottle is tightly 
corked, and can be laid in a pail or pan 
of cold water, keeping it fresh and 
sweet, or put away in a cooler, taking 
up little room. His improvement is a 
most unselfish one, as it will accom- 
modate his customers much more than 
himself. He will have all these bottles 
to handle and wash, but it must be a 
great convenience to his customers, 
who can afford to pay a little extra. — 
Herald of Health. 


Oregonians can buy a whole large 
salmon for what we pay in New En- 
gland for a single pound. When we 


get new fishways in successful opera- 
tion the prices may be very materially 
reduced, 
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Obituaries, 

Rev. James M. SANBORN died in East 
Kingston, N. H., July 5, aged 55 years, 
10 months, and 7 days. 

Brother S. had been forty-three years 

Christian, and nearly that time a. 
member of the Methodist 
Church. He was licensed as a 
preacherin 1846, and ordained a legal 
deacon by Bishop Morxis im 1857, -Liv- 
ing and dying on his native hemestead, 
he commanded the confidence and 
esteem of his feNow-citizens, by whom 
he was recognized as one of the most 
worthy, mseful, and influential of their 
members. He had a generous heart 
and a genial disposition, to’ which he 
added the spirit and habits of a practical 
Christian. 1n his business relations he 
was respected for his iutegrity and en- 
terprise; as a preacher, he was plain, 
practical, and of easy address; as a 
husband and father, he was faithful and 
affectionate. He leaves a wife and four 
sons and two daughters. One of the 
latter is the wife of Rev. J. W. San- 
born, of the Western New York Confer- 
ence. He was a friend to God’s minis- 
ters, and a generous supporter of all the 
institutions of the Church. He exer- 
cised his ministry gratuitously as oppor- 
tunity offered, particularly at funerals 
among his neighbors. 

He will be remembered and missed 
by the visitors at the Epping Camp- 
ground, as ore of the most efficient 
members of the executive committee 
of the Hedding Camp-meeting Associa- 
tion. His death was eminently ‘ in the 
Lord.” In great suffering he had great 
peace. When, in his dying moments, 
he was asked if it was bright before 
him, he said, ‘‘ oh, yes! bright — bright 
— BRIGHT!” Again, ‘‘ come, Lord Je- 
sus, quickly, with Thy sweet presence!” 

J. THURSTON. 

Dover, N. H., July 19, 1875. 


Departed from this life, to one more 
glorious, May 1, Betsty MITCHELL, 
aged 73 years. 

She united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Freeport when Brother 
C. Morse was pastor, forty-five or more 
years ago. Sister M. was ‘‘a devoted 
Christian, an old-fashioned Methodist.” 
When our meeting-house became too 
dilapidated for occupancy, and we were 
obliged to do without a pastor, it was a 
very great affliction to her; for she was 
strongly attached to the ordinances of 
God’s sanctuary. For her to live was 
Christ, and to die was gain. Brother 
Torrey, pastor of the First Parish Con- 
gregational Church, spoke words of 
hope and comfort at the funeral. 

Yarmouth, Me. M. D. W. 


Died, in Bowdoinham, Me., May 20, 

1875, MARGARET, wife of Capt. John 
Fulton, aged 79 years, 
Sister F. had lived with her husband 
more than fifty years, and about one 
half of that time had been a worthy 
and consistent member of the Church. 
She had been a kind, faithful, and de- 
voted wife and mother, a highly valued 
friend and neighbor. For several years 
prior to her decease she had suffered 
much under the pressure of bodily in- 
firmities, rendering her nearly helpless ; 
but these she bore with Christian forti- 
tude and submission to the divine will. 
At her funeral a Jarge concourse of peo- 
ple assembled, to whom a_ discourse 
was delivered by the writer, founded on 
1 Pet. iv, 7. Much feeling was evinced, 
and much sympathy manifested for our 
aged, bereaved brother and the surviv- 
ing children. C. C. Cone. 


Died, in Farmington, Me., June 24, 
1875, Mrs. ANNAH S. HEARSEY, wife of 
Rev. John Allen, aged 80 years and 5 
months. 

The subject of this notice was born in 
Augusta, and removee with her father’s 
family, in early childhood, to Farming- 
ton, which was thenceforward her 
home, with the exception of brief in- 
tervals of absence. At the time of her 
decease she was the last survivor of a 
family of twelve children, as her hus- 
band is the only survivor of a family of 
ten. She was married Oct. 20, 1820, 
and was the mother of four children, 
all of whom are settled in Boston and 
vicinity. Their golden wedding was 
celebrated Oct. 20, 1870, in Wesleyan 
Hall, Boston, when their children, 
grandchildren, and other friends gave 
them a splendid reception. 

Mrs. A.’s religious life commenced in 
the fall of 1825, but did not ripen into a 
public profession till 1841, when she 
was baptized and received into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 
she remained a worthy member till the 
last. Her faith sustained her in the 
trying hour, and she passed peacefully 
to her heavenly rest. She was a woman 
of rare excellence. Comely in person, 
refined in manners, and affectionate in 
divposition, she was greatly beloved by 
neighbors as well as by her family. Ske 
was an earnest seeker for the truth, and 
was anxious to solve the mysteries of 
Christian doctrine, and not unfrequently 
perplexed with doubts. 

he itinerant life of her husband was 
not much to her taste, and sometimes a 
sore trial, especially as his work on dis- 
tant and extensive Circuits required him, 
most of the time, to be absent from 
home. She, however, bore these trials 
faithfully, and nobly accomplished her 
life work. ‘* Her children rise up and 
call her blessed, and her husband, he 
praiseth her;” her neighbors, also, 
unite in a tribute of respect to her mem- 
ory; and the divine Master has doubt- 
less welcomed her to the heavenly man- 
sion. S. ALLEN. 

July 19, 1875. 


A. F. Wartinc.— This good man 
was born of Christian parents in Lov- 
ell, March 16, 1801, and fell asleep in 
Jesus at Topeka, Kas., Jane 11, 1875. 
He was married to Miss Martha Irish, 
and for forty-one years they journeyed 
lovingly together. To them were born 
one son and two daughters. 

Brother W. left the quiet community 
of Biddeford, Me., in the spring of 1854, 
and braving many trials and difficulties, 
reached Kansas, and was joined by his 
family in the following autumn. West- 
ern society, when he came to the West, 
was far from quiet and orderly, and 
made greatly more familiar with vio- 
lent acts because of the presence of men 
who sought to stain the record of the 
State by making slavery one of her in- 
stitutions. He wasatrue man in this 
struggle, and by continued devotion to 
God has contributed no little in pro- 
moting all good that belongs to the 
city in which he lived and died. 

In hisnew home in the West he found 
no Methodist Society, but afterward, in 
one year, was able to see Topeka Mis- 
sion formed, in which he was a steward, 
and so continued until he retired to give 
place to younger men. His life has 


ee 





been unpretentious, bat efficient and 
useful in good, His life is closed, but 


his works live on; as living forces, 
5 Poy follow him.” Me gp months 
since he was stricken» wi sis, 
which has been res Ay BaP ost 
ready and ripely prepared was this 
man of God»for such @ visitor. . Friends 
hoped for his recoy "nt fig did’ not} 


and fully ex end. was near, 
no fear, complaint, or murmur was 
shown. iness to depart and be 


with Christ has been manifest from the 
beginning of his afflictions: ‘ His cham- 
ber has been a privileged place, ‘* quite 
on the verge of heaven ;” and amid the 
shadows of death he rejoiced that ‘“‘ lam 
a sinner saved by grace,” and in the 
valley and shadow of death unfaltering- 
ly he was sustained in trusting Christ 
Jesus. Very patiently he has waited, 
and at tke end of the journey has illus- 
trated the important feature in the pic- 
ture of a ‘‘ perfect man,” as “‘ the end 
of that man is peace.” 
J. J. THOMPSON. 


Newton J. Ditworta. Died, at 
Staffordville, Conn., June 12, 1875, 
Newton J. Dilworth, aged 31 years. 

Brother D. was soundly converted to 
God some five years ago, at the Willi- 
mantic Camp-meeting, and ever after 
grew in grace very rapidly. Some six 
months subsequent to his conversion, 
by the study of the Bible, he was led to 
see it was his exalted privilege in Jesus 
Christ to be cleansed from all inbred 
sin. He earnestly sought for, and glo- 
riously obtained the blessing of entire 
sanctification. He not only professed 
it, but lived it until he exchanged his 
mortal for an immortal life. A little 
more than one year ago he received a 
local preacher’s license, which he im- 
proved nearly every Sabbath for one 
year, to the acceptance of the Churches 
where he preached. He was sick some 
two months with disease of the brain, 
which was the cause of extreme suffer- 
ing and derangement of the mind. But 
he was ready for the emergency, and 
could say, from time to time, the will of 
God be done. Itcan truthfully be said, 
A good man has fallen. He wasa faith- 
ful and unswerving advocate of the doc- 
trine and experience of Christian holi- 
ness. All he wanted to know was, Will 
this redound to the glory of God, and 
secure the salvation of men ? and he was 
ready to move forward in duty. He 
leaves a faithful and devoted wife, and 
one dear little boy, with a numerous 
circle of relatives and friends to mourn 
his departure. Butthank God he could 
say with Paul, ‘* for me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” Therefore we 
mourn not as those without hope. Rest, 
dear sainted one. Yet again we hope 
to meet thee. W. W. ELus. 


THERON WHITMAN died at Rockland, 
Mass., June 27, 1875, aged 51 years, 9 
months, and 26 days. 

In December, 1855, he was converted 
under the ministerial labors of Rev. A. 
B. Earle. In the following year he 
united with the Congregational Church 
in the above-named place, where he 
labored as an acceptable member till 
the fall of ’°71, when he was received 
into the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
which he labored as a zealous and effi- 
cient member until his death. His 
words were few, though charged with 
Christian faith and love; but his deeds 
were many, and always vitalized with 
a noble Christian purpose. He wore 
his religion as an every-day garment, 
and it was worn so as to win the uni- 
versal esteem of all who knew him. At 
tome he was a kind and indastrions 
father; in the Church a prompt and effi- 
cient worker. The Sunday-school, espe- 
cially, has lost io him a faithful teacher 
and a zealous friend. His common tes- 
timony was, * still trusting in the Lord.” 
He proved his faith by his works. His 
was aself-sacrificing spirit. John How- 
ard’s epitaph, ‘he lived for others,” 
might truthfully be inscribed on our 
brother’s tomb. A stricken family, a 
bereaved Church, and many friends 
submissively mourn, but not as those 
without hope; for ‘blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord,” . . . ‘* that 
they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” 

G. F. O. 


In Boston, Mrs. MARNIE L., wife of 
Collector Wm. A. Simmons, fell asleep 
in Jesus, on the evening of June 25th, 
after ten months’ sickness, aged 32 
years. 
She was the daughter of Davis Anna- 
ble—a slender child and feeble in youth, 
with keen and sparkling eyes, and great 
energy. Her birth and home, until 
within a year, were at the North End. 
Her lisping tongue began the praises of 
God in the Sabbath-school of the old 
Hanover Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, where, at the age of fifteen, 
she sought and found her Saviour, and 
united with the Church (Rev. J. W. 
Dadmun, pastor). She early married 
W. A. Simmons, of the same part of the 
city, then young and unknown, but fall 
of high aims and holy purposes, Into 
these aims and purposes she entered 
with the devotion of a true helpmeet, 
never asking an evening for herself 
when another blow could be struck for 
advancement, but rather added her blow 
to his, and made success doubly sure. 
Down to the last, when she could hardly 
speak aloud, she would whisper to him 
not to tarry with her, ‘‘ but go to your 
new and responsible duties, and return 
when they are discharged.” With all 
this ambition to see her husband rise to 
honor and position, she did not lose 
sight of the Church, nor the poor. 
She was an efficient solicitor for the 
rebuilding of the Hanover Street church, 
and when it was sold she became the 
champion of the new organization and 
return to the old spot, where now the 
altar fires are burning. By her, the 
** old bell is still there,” and nice car- 
pets are on the floors. The poor, with 
eyes suffused with tears and choked ut- 
terances, have told me of her helpings ; 
the sick, of ker ministering presence ; 
the stranger, of her cordial welcome. 
Ter months she ceased her com- 
ing, but abated not a whit of her inter- 
est. She called to her bedside her sis- 
ters in the Church, planned with them 
to secure aid and keep up the interest, 
entering into all the details, The mes- 
sages she sent us were full of cheer, 
and better than sermons, permeatin 
the whole Church. So thoughtful was 
she of her pastor that the day before 
she died she whispered, ‘‘take my 
gift to his surprise visit to-morrow 
night,” and sent her blessing with her 
inimitable smile. Thus were her heart 
and hands filled during her life. She 
well said to her husband, forty-eight 
hours before she died, ‘‘ I have nothing 
to look back upon with regret.” As the 
fatal moment drew nigh, and a change 
came over her, a half hour before she 
died, she thus talked with her physician : 
‘Doctor, is this death?” ‘* Yes.” 
‘* How long will it last?” ‘‘ Perhaps 
a half hour.” ‘* Well, I thank God I 
am going home at last.” 

Without murmur or complaint from 
first to last, with no fear of the grim 
messenger, having personally arranged 


| ter each meal. In using these two great Indian 


jx? J | 


tender farewells toh nother, husband 
and two darling children, she left the 
bed of suffering to jee her Florence 
Gertr de, gone for¢ and ibe *+ present 
with” * whier “is far” better: 
j ones, for whom 
and the Church 
ve 
. G. LEONARD. 


vonn., March 16, 
ARD, aged 79 
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CHELDER, relict 
pr, died in War- 
1875, aged 86 


Widow ABIGAIL 
of Nathaniel Batche 
ren, N. H., June 


years, 4 months, and % days. 
For sixty-five yeags she had been a 
worthy member of thi Methodist Epis- 


n. In her old 
impressions of 
e, and was un- 
f a glorious im- 


copal Charch in this 
age she retained vi 
her religious expert 
wavering in her hop 
mortality. A daught¢, with whom she 
passed the evening) @ her life, is left 
to mourn, but not out hope. 
wis Howarp. 


Died, at Vineyar@ flaven, June 16, 
1875, of scarlatina,;NELLIE, youngest 


daughter of Warrenjajd Almira Luce. 
Cheerful, winni lqeving, Nellie 
drew all hearts to Melself.. She was a 


child to all. We @ss her constant 
presence in the Sa§b:th-school. She 
was the light of homje—almost an idol ; 
but God loved her better than parents, 
brothers, or sistersy ind took her to 
Himself. One short week of suffering, 
and she was gone! But ere she left she 
pointed upward, ag f to say, ‘ meet 
me there!” With tears and hopeful 
songs we covered’ler grave with 
flowers. E. T. 


Mrs. Dantet M. SirGENT died in 
Suncook, N. H., June 21, 1875. 

Sister S. was converted under the la- 
bors of Rev. James vike, D. D. She 
had been a faithfull Christian, and a 
member of the Mdthodist Episcopal 
Church in Warren, Tilton, and Sun- 
cook. She recently jbaried two daugh- 
ters and her mothef,who died in the 
Lord. Thus Brother S.and son have 
passed through a sé@ries of afflictions 
that but a few ibe are called to 
experience. A wife; who was faithful 
to her family, and deyoted to her Sav- 
iour ; daughters, who were accomplished 
and lovely; and a dear mother, all re- 
moved by death in so short a time, is a 
bereavement in which only God’s grace 
can sustain. D. 
Erastus B. and Hixa, children of 
Charles and Martha Searles, aged re- 
spectively 3 and 11-2 years, were 
thrown from the traek of the Nashua 
and Acton Railroad, in Graniteville, 
July 10. The boy died almost instantly, 
but the little girl is rapidly recovering. 
J. F. MEARS. 





The Cordial Balm of Syricum 


AND TONIC NLLS. 


Is the ovly remedy that has ev& proved by practi- 
eal exp rience a benefit to tho# who suffer from 
over-indalgence in Alcoholic Liquors; it completely 
destroys the taste fur them, «.dtestores the victim 






will prove it. 


OPIUM EATING, 


The alarming increase the mse of this most 
pernicious drug at a stimulant. by male and f. male, 
and its peculiar effec's, compi¢tely destroying the 
digestive apparatus ana shate ng the nervous sys- 
tem,effeminating and debasi @mind,rende:s the 


CORDIAL BALM OF SYRICUM AND 
TONIC Puls, 


of inestimable valne, as it completely destroys all 
desire for this most baleful drug, and restores the 
nerves to a perfectly healthy state,even in cases 
where opium has beeo used jn Jarge quanties and 
for a number of years, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


For the cure of Nervons and General Debility 

Broken-down Coustitutions, Nervousness, Weak- 

ness, and many other causes too numerous to 

mention, there is no remedy in the ¥ orld that equals 
e 


CORDIAL BALM OF SYRICUM 
AND TONIC PILLS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Wholesale Agents, 
GEO. C, Goopwin, & Co. Boston, 
JOHNSON,, HOLLOW 4y & Co. Phila. Pa. 
8. S. HANCE, Baltimore, Md 

G. EDGAR LOTHROP, M. D., 

Sole Proprietor, 143 Court st., Boston, Mass. 


who may be consulted by mail free of charge. 
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Forestall Summer Fevers and all the 
complaints generated by éxcessive heat, by keep- 
ing the blood cool and the bowels free with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


at once a most refreshing dranght and the best of 
all regulating medicines, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
120 
DR. J. LIVERPOOL’S 


Speedy Catarrh Cure 


ane local Remedy for the 
e = relict. and a last uns eure 











t, Boston, A 
sold by Druggists and Deal- 
ers everywhere. Price, One 







r, 
1n offering this preparation 
for Catarrh, in all of its forms, 
I advise the use of my BIG 
DOUBLE MEDICINE, as a 
constitutional alterative. to be taken internally af- 






ne cases out of every ten. 


Medicines, I warrant ni 
104 Du. J. LIVERPOOL, 








FOWLE’S 


Pile. and Humor Cure. ' 


The greatest and only Medicine ever discovered 
(and warrantied) for the perject cure for all the 
the worst forms oi PILES, LEPROSY, ROFULA, 
RING-WorM, SALT RHEUw, CANCER, CATARRH, 
RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA, DysPEPsiA, KIDXEYS, 
andaill ses of the SKIX and 8LOOoD. LEatirely 
vegetable. money returned in all cases of failure. 

. D. WLE, Chemist, Boston. -Sold every- 
where. $laboitle. send for Circulars. 
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DR. 8. T. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Indian Physician, Office 63 
Cambridge St. Boston. Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays examinations gratis from 9 A M. to 
2P.M. Store open8 A.M. to 6 P. M. every day 














most of the details of her funeral, and 
sent messages to the Church, and given 


except Sunday. Dr. Birmingham’s medicines can 
only be procured at his Office, a” 





of intemperance to health and se A single trial | | 
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HOME SAVINGS BANK 
Masonic Temple, 


Cor. Tremont & Boylston Sts., Boston. 


Se ‘Henry —— 
Té. . . 
Atherton, Geo. 0. Cc arshall P, Wilder, William 


arpenter., j° 
ry L. Pierce, D. Poland, WO eee 
Treasurer—Rrigham N. Bullock. 
Trustees“ Dent @. sedwens 
ustees—Dan itedman, Sam’l Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding, Life Baldwio, Chas. V istreey, 
William P. Hunt, R. B. © t.George E Hersey, 
Isaac Fenno, Chas. R. Train, Geo, P. Baldwin, 
Louis Weissbein, Hollingsworth, Joseph P. 
Ellicott, Chas. V. itten, Christopher A. Connor, 
ae C. pnwrenss, Sex x Lae aa Joseph Smith, 
has. J. hop, Pe ry » 
Horace H. White, Wm. i Baideie Pn Somey 
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Dividends declared in April and October of each year 
DEPOSITS made on the first day of the month 

draw interest from that time. 4 

eposits made after the first day of any month 

draw interest from the first day of the following 

month, 

DIVIDE NDS paid iu October and April, on money 

which bas been in the Bank one month or more 

previous to dividend days, 

No interest paid on money drawn out between divi- 

dend days. 








Bg ir err te eee 
L res 
and Books Returmed P ESO Vik TOCA 


Interest Compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and {oterest amounts to $16u0 00. 
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U. 8. Business Directory 
For 1876, 


Compiled by Dr. L. COLANGE, 


Second Year of Issue. 


HE Publishers of the U.S. BUSNIESS DIREC- 
TORY are convinced, from the favorable re- 
ception of the edition of 1875. that a compact, re- 
lable and cheap colleciion of the names of the 
BUSINESS HOUSES OF THE UNITED STATES is a 
necessity to every business firm of the Country. 
We are now preparing, at an enormous expense, 
for the publication of this important work about 
December Ist, 1875, and we would call the attention 
of the public to the fact that our Canvassers are 
now soliciting subscriptions and advertisements. 
It will contain a list of the business houses of the 
United States, Cavada, Cuba, with the most im- 
portant names of Great Britain and France. 
Agents wanted in several unassigned territories. 
Address, 


BAKER, DAVIS & CO., 


(Successors to T. ELLWOOD ZELL,) 
140 PHILADELPHIA. 





ESTABLISHED 1852, 


CHILDS, FULLER & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. WHITNEY & CO., 


Sole Agents for Carleton’s Gas Fixtures, 
KEROSENE GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Church Fixtures a Specialty. 










5604 WASHINGTON ST.. 
BOSTON. 
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BLATCHLEY’S 
> Ma, 

f. ca Improved CUCU M- 
wo ‘ BERK WOOD PUMP is 
e me} che acknowledged 
% & / STANDARD of the mar- 
O» ¢¥/ ket, by popular verdict, 
trys the best putmp for the 


least money. Attention 
sinvitea to Blatchley’s Improved Brack- 
t, the Drop Check Valve, which can be 
vithdrawn without disturbing the joints, 
nd the copper chamber which never 
‘racks, scales or rusts and will last a lite 
ime, For sale by Dealers and the trade 
enerally. In order to be sure that you 
set Blatchley’s Pump, be ca: eful and see 
that ithas my trade-mark as above. If 
you do not know where to buy, descriptive circulars, 
tog- ther with the name and address of the agent 
nearest you, will be promptly furnished by address- 
ing, with stamp. 


C. @. Blatchley, Manufr, 
506 COMMERCE STREET, Phila, 
F.A. WALKFR & CO., Agents. 
110 83 Cornhill, Bo:ton, Mass. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
CHURCH ARCHITECT, 


71 Green St., Bostan. 




















Committees to erect or remodel 
church edifices are informed that 
twenty-five years’ experience in 
that work as a specialty, enabies Mr. 
* Silloway to produce buildings with 
the gre atest ecooumy, and within the cost antici- 
pated. He has rendered architectural service tor 
erecting or remodeling over 300 Ecclesiastical 
edifices, also for the néw State Honse at Montpelier, 
Vt.. Buchtel College at Akron, Ohio, many Town 
Halls, School Houses, Dwellings, etc. 

Charges moderate. Letters will receive immedi- 
ate personal attention. Drawings willbe cheer- 
ully exhibited, advice given, etc. 1l lamo 





A VERY CHEAP LIBRARY. 
Qne Hundred Volumes for $25, 


Containing over 16,000 Pages and 
ever 300 Illustrations. Bound 


in Cloth. 


These books are taken from our Youth’s Library, 
not one thatis objectionable. Printed in open type, 
on good paper, and with fresh wood-cuts. The 
books have been carefully read and approved by 
competent judges. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


Besides this, our usual supply of Library books 
is very large and complete. Catalogues sent on 
application. If you want a large lot send me the 
list of those you have, and I will send enough to 
select from; the balance to be returned. 

Music Books, Maps, Cards, the Berean Series 
of Question Books and Leaves, and all other need- 
ful helps for the Sunday-School in great variety. 


J. P.MAGEE, Agent, 
128 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


New and Valuable Books. 





HELPS TO PRAYER; a Manual of De- 
votion for all oceastons, by Rev. Dr. Kid- 


der, 1 vol. 12mo. ‘ 4 ~ $1.75 
LIFE OF BISHOP MORRIS, by Rev. John 


F, Marlay, 1 vol. 12mo. 1.75 


FRATERNAL CAMP-MEETING SER- 
MONS, preached at Round Lake, July, 
1874, Introduction by Bishop Peck, 
12mo. 1.75 
LIFE AND LITERATURE IN FATHER- 
LAND. by Rev. J. F. Hurst, 1 vol. 
8vo g ° é ° . - 2.25 


CATTACOMBS OF ROME, and their Tes- 
timony to Primitive Christianity, by Rev. 
W. H. Withrow, 560 pp. ; - 3.00 


HAND BOOK OF BIBLE MANNERS 

AND CUSTOMS, by Rev. J. M. Free- 

man, 1mo, 560 pp. ‘ 2.50 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 

38 Bromfield St. Boston. 
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DEARNESS swii3et 








CERNTS 
For 65 of the prettiest 
25 ING CARDS i=:.¥/8!T- 
ever saw. In 
order that you way see what they 
are, I will send by return mail, 65 
with your name neatly printed on them, u re- 
Ceipt of 25 cents, and ath ee cent stamp. You will 
receive oompees ef lass, Marble, Snowflake, Dam- 
ask, Repp, Tinted, and White Bristol. The stock 
shall ve first-class, I have comes: of the most par- 
ticular and expert printers to obtained in the 
country, and employ n» inexperienced boys to turn 
off cheap, second-ciass work. No blurred or im- 
perfect eh pe my et I = 
Many «gents who s+y my cards are best. ai 
cheapest they ever saw. PRINTERS in all parts 
ot the country are sending me orders,for they 
I can furnish them on better terms than they can 
afford to give the same class of work. week 
myeards are growing in favor and popularity. 
* Mor than pieased,” “ Never was so well satisfied 
before,” are almost unanimoas expressions. Try 
them and you wiil say the same. Write Taine 
and givé fulladdress, WW. C. CANNON, 


108 «6-46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


The New Sunday-School Magazine. 





THE NORMAL CLASS: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 


Pastors, Superintendents, Normal- 
Class Teachers, etc. 


For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics: 
the publication of Normal Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal Class Text-Papers; Descriptions of 
Sunday-Schools; Institute, Convention 
and Sunday-School Programmes; 
Sunday-School News; Notes from 
all parts of the world; Valu- 
able papers on Teaching; 

Sunday- school His- 
tury; Adminstra- 
tion, etc., etc. 


J. H. VINCENT ™ D.. Bditor, 


Size, 48 pages, 12mo. $1.50a year, post-free. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent. 
108 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


Importers and Dealers in Artists’ 


Materials 
— AND — 


STATIONERY, 


Russia Leather Goods, etc. 
354 Washington Street, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


This beautiful Paper is now publish- 
ed Weekly, or Semi-monthly, to accom- 
modate all tastes, 

Terms, for Weekly, 64 cts. per year. 
a6 Semi-monthly, 32cts ** * 
This includes postage. Subscrip- 
tions may begin with Jnly, and will be 
taken for 3, 6, or 12 months, at the 
above rates. Every Sunday-school 

should have it. 


The Youth's Temperance Banner. 
This is published Monthly. Price, 
for 8 copies, $1.08; 50 copies, $6.75; 
100 copies, $13.00, which includes 
postage. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 

38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Boston. 








THE STORY of A WONDERFUE LIFE ; 


or, Pen Pictures of the most jnteresting Inci- 
dents in the Life of the Celebrated John Wesley. 
Adapted to the Tastes and Wants of Young Peo- 
ple. By Daniel Wise, D. D., Cincinnati; Hitch 

cock & Waiden. New York; Nelson & Phillips 

318 pages. 

Dr. Wise, in the preparation of this volume, has 
performed a service which entitles him to the 
hearty thanks of the Methodist Church in all its 
branches. I[t will do more, we venture to prediet, 
to familiarize the great mass of the Church with 
the salient features of Mr. Wesley’s life and charac- 
ter than all the biographies that have hitherto 
been written, For, while every child in whose 
hands it may be placed. who has the slightest relish 
for reading, will devour it with avidity, it will 
charm those adult Methodists who are without 
leisure for perusing more elaborate biographies, 
and will, from its style and arrangement, prove in- 
teresting even to such as have read the more pre- 
tentious and exhaustive works of Whitehead, 
Southey, Watson, and Tyerman,. It will provea 
valuable addition to any Methodist Sunday-school 
and family library, and we hope it will find its way 
into a very large numberof them. It is elegantly 
gotten up. and any Methodist parent who is puz- 
z ed to find a suitable birthday present for son or 
daughter can settle the question judiciously by 
sending for this volume.—Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate, Macon, Ga, 


LVGU.FMMO, BEIRs cocccccnccccrccscccs $1.25, 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
103 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 





NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS. 


OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, 
VOL, IV, now ready, KINGS to ESTHER, 
written by Rev. M. S. Terry, edited by 
Dr. WHEDON. 

1 Vol. 12mo. Price, $2.50 


BINNEY’S THEOLOGICAL COMPEND, 
IMPROVED. Of the original work 35,- 
000 have been sold. This edition 1s en- 
larged, improved and printed with larger 
type. 16mo. 90 cts. 


LOVE ENTHRONED, or ESSAYS ON 
EVANGELICAL PERFECTION, by 
Rev. D. Sreexe, D, D., of the New Eng- 
land Conference, 1vol., 12mo, $1 50 
YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING — 
GOD’S WORD THROUGH PREACH- 
ING, by Rev. Joun Han, D. D. 

12mo $1,50 


Netson & Putiitrs, New York, 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent. 


38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We are constantly adding to our stock of new 
books for Libraries, Send your catalogue of books 
on hand. and we will send a double lot to select 
from. Beside our own publications, we select from 
a great variety of other houses, and guarantee 
that all are fil and proper. 


Recently published. 


Gipsy’s wels, by JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
Yoke | Ae : 0 
7 





1 vol. 17 pw 040006 veeee cece coeccesnes 
Glaucia”; A Story of Athens, by EmmA LESLIE, 
16mo. $1.25 


PPro eee eee eee “ 


The Eull Envelope. Gleanings for Youthful 
Readers, by R. DONKERSLEY,....+--++++++ 1,00 


Squire of Walton Hall, by Dr. Wisk. 1.25 
Helena’s Cloud with the Silver Lin- 
ing 90 
Queen Louisa of Prussia,........... 1.00 
send for catalogue. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 





Auricles, Cisculars free. Drs. DIM 
& WETHERILL, Buffalo, N.Y, 140 


THE 
BEST 
Book 


Sunday-Schools, 
Gospel Songs, 


By P. P. BLISS. 
Tried & Found Not Wanting . 
Not a» ordinary Son 


Beok but the Earnes 
Word.- of Earnest Workers 


IN animated by musi that 
will live. Pure, Simple & 
Powerful. 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 
Contains the Sones sung 


by ira D. Sank in th 
great aes mer in’ eeland 


ene Scotland. Noth 

osen ov: 

GOSPRY, ectststtaccanotsete 
York, Iowa, Lilinois, Wis« 


SONGS 


The Field. 





Price 35 ¢.3 $3.60 per doz. 


Single sample copy sent 
on receipt of 30 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





82 CINCINNATI, O. 
Established in 1825, 
REMOVAL. 


WALTER EVERERT & CO. 


161 DEVONSHIRE and 
22 ARCH STREETS, 


Having removed to the same location oceupied by 


them before the fire, announce they have a COM<- 
PLETE ASSORTMENT of goods pertaining to the 


Saddlery, Hardware 


Carriage Trade. 


To which they invite attention. 


t@” REMEMBER, it is the oldest estabHsnhment 
of the kind in New England. 32 





SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well 
known throughout New England asthe WHITE8T 
FINEST and BEST. 

LEAD TAPE, %-in{wide,onreels, for Cur- 
tain Sticks, 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to Sinches wide, 
on reels for Builders. 
LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 

At lowest paree Brveee for goods of equal quality, 
Address SALEM LEAD CO.,, = alem, Mass, 9% 





PICTURES FRAMED 


To order. Knobs, Cord, etc., at low 


RATES BY 


Geo. S. Bryant & Co. 


34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
122 


Wesleyan Building, 


36 BROMFIEBLD STREET 


ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 


two smaller rooms. 





Gas, water and 


steam heat. No extra charges, and 


rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Street, 


SPECTACLES, riewert 


sight, and all diseases of the Eye that demand the 
use of glasses, Carefully fitted by 


A. J. LLOYD, Optician) 


418 Washington, Street, (up one flight 


(Old No, 218) 5th door north of Summer Street. ; 
No extracharge for changing. 34 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


This beautiful hall is so located that itis free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Leo= 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stairs fem 
the street. 

For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janiter. 

July 20, tt 


Stimson & Babcock, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VARNISHES & JAP ANS, 











OVFICE, FACTORY, 
BOSTON. Riverside, 
Milk St, Brightoa. 
AUGUSTINE G, STIMSON. JOHN BABCOCK 
36 





per week, selling our Oil Chromos. Par- 
$1 OO ticulars free, Two samples, Samples 
mounted for 25 cents. J. LATHAM, & CO., 1 
Washington Street, Boston, 100 





CILLIES’ 


RUSHED COFFEE” 


JAVA QUALITY. ~— 
Always Uniform, Economical, Wholés 
FOR SALE BY ALL GnovgRS, (‘~~ 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, New York: 
126 


Better than Railroad Bonds 


OR SAVINGS BANKS. 





I can invest money in Indiana, at ten per cent, 
and collect and forward the interest semi-annually 
without cost to the lender, and secure the same, by 
first mortgage on realestate worth twice the ameunt 
loaned. safety and profitableness of this 
method of loaning, has attracted the attention of 
New England Insurance companies and others, 
and many of them are availing themselves of it. 
A successful experience of ten years enables me 
to obtain securities with as little liability to loss as 
attends any investment of money. I have yet met 
with no loss, although all money transaetions are 





WM. S. LOVEJOY, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


DINING ROOM, 


No, 21 Court Street, 
132 BOSTON, 


TENT COVER FOR SALE CHEAP! 


An'Army Dueck Roof, in good order. 19x36 feet, 
rafter 17, only used a few times, Write to Rey. 
138 G. W. RULAND, Littleton, N. H. 








DOUBLE YOUR TRADE 


Drugeists. Grocers and Dealers—Pure China and 
Japan Teas, in s.aled packages, screw-top cans 
bexes. or half chests— Grower's prices. Send for 
circular. THE WELLS TEA COMPANY, 201 Fulton 
St., N. Y., P.O. Box 4560, 132 eow 





Notice. 
Capt. A. W. Livby, will board and lodge persons 
attending Charleston Camp-meeting at $1. per 





day for the week. Single mea!s: — Dinners, 40cts, 
Supper and Breakfast, 35 cts, 140 





THE SONG BOOK 
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Business Potices. 


CANCER, 


Cured by DR. BOND’S DISCOVERY. 


Remedies, with full directions, sent to any part 
of the world. 

Qa" Send fer Pampbiets and particulars. 

ees, 








Adar 
H. T. BOND, M. D., Penna. Cancer Institute, 


9208 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
™ 





Pyle’s Dictetic Saleratus. 


Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None 
genuine without, 198 





Saratoga Springs. 

** Dus. STRONG'S Remedial Institute, open all 
the year, is the resort of leading men in Church 
and State, for health or recreation. It is unsur- 
passed in location and completeness of its appoint- 
men®.” eow 96 





* An honest silk I’ve found at last 1” 
The matron joyful cried; 

“ Eurex, ie by far the best 
Of any slik I’ve tried.” 






118 





Deafness from any cause. and Catarrh tn all its 
forms, cured by using Mrs. E. D. Crawtord's 
Remedies. Eoterprisivg and int Iligent ladies or 
gentlemen, with a capital of $40 can obtain an as- 
sortment of these invaluable remedies, which they 
ean sell at a large p’ofit. Ara’ e chance for Agents. 
For further parcicuiars address FE. STONE, 156 
Court -treet, Boston, or MRS. CRAWFORD, 30 
Elm street, Northampton, Mass. 134 





‘*Juat as Goop.” One of my friends, wro had 
been using your (Fellews’) Con pound Syrup of 
Hypophosphites for consumption, was induced 
by one of our druggists to take another prepara- 
tion of Hy ephosphites, which he said was“ just 
as good, if not better.” The use of half a 
bottle taught him that, if he would consult his 
safety, be must return to your Syrup again. 

GEO. C, FOUUT, 

BALTIMORE, Maryland, Mansion House Hotel, 

118 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


Old Orchard Camp-meeting (Nat’n’l) begins Aug. 5 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting begins Aug. 10 
Se. Framingham Camp-meeting begins Aug. 10 
Maine State Camp-meeting, Richmond, Aug. 12-20 
Northampton Camp-meeting begins Aug. 16 


National Tem peranée Camp-meeting, at Old 


Orchard Beach, begins Aug. 7 
Hamilton Camp-meeting bezins Aug. 17 
Hodgdon Camp-meeting begins Aug. 17 
Morrisvi'le (Vt.) Camp-weeting begins Aug. 17 


South Framingham Camp-meeting, for the 
Promotion of Holiness (a second meeting), 


begins Aug. 18 
Hedding Camp meeting, E. Epping, begins Aug. 20 
Willimantic Camp-meeting begins Aug. 2! 
North Anson Camp-weeting, Aug. 23-28 


Lyndon (Vt.) Camp-meeting begins Aug, 23 
Martha’s Vivevard Camp-meeting begins Aug.23 
Gard’r Dist Camp-meeting (E. Poland), Aug, 23-30 
Bterling Junction Camp-merting begins Aug. 25 
Claremont Junction Union Camp-meeting, Aug. 24 
Martha’s Grove (Fryeburg) Camp-meetinug, Aug. 26 
Lake Winnepesaukee Camp-meeting, at 

Weirs, N. H., Aug. 27-Sept. 3 


East Machias Camwp-meeting begins Aug. 30 
Central Vt. Camp-meeting (Northfield), Aug. 31 
Alburgh (Vt.) Camp-meeting bexins Sept. 6 
White Mountain Camp-meeting, at North- 
amberiand,N H,, Sept. 6-11 


Roekland Dis't Camp-meceting, Nobleboro’, Sept.6 
Wast Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 3l-Sept. 6 
Portland District Camp-meeting, at Old Or- 

ehard Beach, begius Sept. 6 
North Castine (Me.) Camp-meeting begins Sept.6 
Wilmot (N. H.) Camp-meeting, Sept. 6-12 
Cuarleston Camp-meeting begins Sept. 6 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
NORWICH DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
(Remainder.] 

Aug. — Gale’s Ferry, 14, 15, A. M.; Uncasville, 15, 
Pr. M.; Camp-mecting, 21-28; Staffordville, 29, P. M.; 
Stafford Springs, 29, eve.; *Versailles, 31, 

Sept. — Greeaville, 1; Norwich (North), 2;. Baltic 
and Canterbury, 4, 5; *“illimantic, 7; “Warehouse 
Point, 8; *Tyompso.ville, 9; *Tolland Depot. 12; 
“Willington, 12; *Vuluntown, 14; *Griswold, 12: 

Hoperiile, 15; South Manchester, 11, 12, A. M.; No, 
Manchester, 12, P.M.; Movdus, 19 (Fuller); Col- 
chester, 19 (Nutting); Hockasum, 22; Burnside, 23; 
Mast Hampton, 25,26, A.M ; Marlboro’, 26, P. M.; 
Preachers’ Meeting, at E. H., 27-29. 

Oct. — IHuzardville, 2,3, A. M.; Somers, 3, P. M.; 
Jewett City, 5; Gurleyville, 9, 10, a. M.; 8. Coven- 
try, 10, Pp. M.: *Montville, 10; Attawaugan, 16, 17, 
A.M.; UDanielsonville, 17, P. M.; Central, 23, 24, Pp. 
M.; Sachem Street, 24, A. M. 

In pleces with * prefixed, the preacher in charge 
will please bold the Quarterly Couference. 

Do not forget the Preparatory Camp-meeting 
Prayer- meeting. W. H. STETSON. 


READFIELD District — SECOND QUARTER, 

Aug.— 21, 22, Mercer; 28, 29, New Sharon. 

Sept.— 4, 5. Livermore Camp-ground; 1), 12, No. 
Augusta; 15, Mt. Vernon; 16, Winthrop; 18, 19, 
Strong; 21, 22, Farmington; 23, 24, Wilton; 25, 26, 
Temple. 

Oct. — 2, 3, Kingfield; 6,7, Dead River; 9,10, New 
Portland; 14, Augusta; 15. Hallowell; 16, 17, Fair- 
field Center; 19, ®, Skowhegan; 21, 22, Solon; 28, 24. 
North Anson; 28, Kent’s Hill and Readfield; 29, 
Wayne; , 31, Fairfield; 31, Nov. 1, Waterville. 

Now.— 4,5, Rangeley. PARKER JAQUES. 

Hallowell, Aug. 1. 





READFIELD DISTRICT. — The District Stew- 
ards are requested to meet at the stand on Liver- 
wofe Camp-ground, Thursday, Sept. 2, at 1 o’clock. 

Hallowell, Aug. 1. PaRKER JAQUES. 





THE DISTRICT STEWARDS OF CONCORD 
DISTRICT will bold their rex Annual Meeting on 
the Weirs Camp Ground, at 1 v’clock P. M.,.Wednes- 
day, Sept. 1, 1875, A fall attendance is desired. 

Jd. PIKE, P. E. 

8. Newmarket, N. H., July 26, 1875. 





CORRECTION. — Rev. J. Tburston calls my at- 
tention to an error in the adding of the receipts 
from Dover District, which misled me in my note 
of the 22d. The correct showing is an excess of re- 
ceipts over the estimates, of $13. The correction is 
gladly made. G. W. RULAND. 





PHlarriages, 








In Graniteville, July 8. by Rev. J. F. Mears, Eras- 
tus Fiske, of G., to Miss Corabeil Mayville, of Lit- 
tleton. 

At Bellews Falls, Vt., July 27, by Rey. Church Ta- 
bor, Oreen P. Munroe to Miss Ada E, Foster, both of 
Rockingham, Vt. 

In West Hennrker, N. 1., Jaly 22. by Rev. G.C. 
Powell, Frank P. Moore to Jennie 8. Dow, both of 


W.#H. 

In Providence, R. I., June 29, by Rev. A. J. Church, 
Luther F. Sykes to Surah A. Chase, of Warren 
Mass.: July 26, Theodore W. Crosby. of Providence, 
to Rhoda Augusta Davis, of Fa}l River, Mass.: June 
2. Caleb Allen to Nelije, daughter of Charles Me- 


ay. 

Ie Theaspeouriite, Conn,, July 29. by Rev. J. D. 
King, David Reed to Miss Mary A. Norton, both of 
Thompsonville. 

In Carmel. Me., July 25, by Rev. Walter Farr, 
Truman A. Tarrto Miss Sylvia Glaster, of Brad- 
ford, Me. 








Why suffer from that terrible cough 
when a ready and permanent remedy is 
found ja Ad:mson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam? Sold everywhere. 


Thousands of promising youths, of 
both sexes, go down to untimely graves, 
from general debility and weakuess, 
who might be saved by fortifying their 
systems with iron. The Peravian Syr- 
up is an Iron Tonic, prepared expressly 
to supply this vitalizing element, and is 
the only preparation of iron that will 
assimilat? at once with the blood. 


There has never been found a person 
who tried Dobbius’ Electric Soap (made 
by J. L. Cragin & Co., Boston), that 
did not say at once, it was the best soap 
she ever used. Try it once, you’il al- 
Ways use it. 


The means of communication with 
Martha's Vineyard is made so easy and 
economical, that all may have the pleas- 
ure of visiting this attractive ‘* sea- 
side” resort. In another column see 
new advertisement, headed ‘**‘ Ho for 
the Camp-mccting!” 


LContinued from 5th page.j 
from the Syracuse Daily Journal iuto our 
diminutive space, and we despair; it can’t 
be done. Suffice it to say that the affuir avg- 
mented interest till all the monster assem- 
blage, the oldest in octogenarian and the 
youngest graduate, become school-beys 
together again, and before they gotjthrough 
pledged themselves in, something like $50,- 
000 for the benefit of the noble old school. 
We ought to say, before closing, and we 
will, with no little pride in doing so, that 
no less than three ladies who have filled the 
place of Preceptress went from Hampden 
Co., Mass. The first preceptress of the 
school was Miss Nancy Bliss, daughter of 
Abel Bliss, of Wilbraham. Some ten years 
later Miss Maria Hamilton of Blandford (now 
Mrs. Professom Johnston of Middletown), 
was very successful there as a teacher. 
Twelve years after, Miss Jane C. Sessions 
of South Wilbraham (now Mrs. Jane C. 
Robinson of Blandford), was elected to 
that office, all three having been students at 
the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham. 
Many good words were spoken of Miss 
Bliss by those who remember her. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Johnston were present to 
meet the old students of their day. Not a 
few creditable expressions were heard io 
commendation of Mrs. Robinson, the pres- 
ent efficient post-mistress, school supervi- 
sor and practical agriculturist of Blandford 
Centre, and who “ knows how to keep a 
hotel,’ as many summer] excursionists and 
rest-seekers in that “hill country ” of our 
State cau cordially endorse. And avery 
joyful occasion was had all around. 


Tourist Party. 
OMAHA, Nebraska, July 7, 1875. 

Few cities in the West can equal Omaha 
in beauty of situation, or rival it in its Yan- 
kee business pluck. A city of 25,000 in- 
habitants,fand but eighteen years old, like 
this Omaha, is one of many illustrations of 
this. Carriages were provided to take the 
party to the magnificent public school build- 
ing on the site of the old capitol, costing be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, furnished with every modern improve- 
ment, and from whose upper rooms a pano- 
rama of natural beauty is witnessed which 
will remain a “thing of beauty, and a joy 
forever” to all who behold it. A pleasant 
drive to the Barracks in the Government 

Park was included; and in the evening 
a general reception was given us by the 
Merchants’ Association in the parlors of the 
hotel, which lasted until a late hour. The 
U. S. Band from the Barracks discoursed 
beautiful music, 

Next morning a special train of three Pull- 
man cars was placed at the disposal of the 
travelers for their journey te Ogden, by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, and at 
that hour all again moved on. At Fremont, 
47 miles from Omaha, the party had a brief 
ride around the beautiful place, and a view 
of the trial bere of less than eight years of 
agricultural experiment; and the result is a 
garden-like fertility, and a population of 
2,500 of happy people, if appearances are not 
deceptive. | 

At Columbus, 92 miles from Omaha, a 
brief delay enabled us to view a collection 
of grain and vegetable specimens. Cabbuges 
and turnips, planted the first of June, showed 
the strength of this Platte Valley, soil as did 
the four feet long stalks of corn, and five 
feet stalks of wheat. Here also the sky was 
seen nearly covered with, grasshoppers, fly- 
ing high up, but not alighting. What an 
anxious crowd was this collection of farm- 
ers, as they watched the progress of this 
‘* plague.” One of them offered a farm which 
cost him $,1800 a year ago for $600; as he 
“could not stand this thing any longer.” 
No takers, however, were found, even at 
this. 

We will not tarry to describe the thrilling 
ride across the Rocky Mountains, and 
through the Echo and Weber canors; but 
our visit to some coal mines, located at 
* Rocky Spring,” Wyoming, 200 miles east 
of Ogden, may interest. The first mine 
visited produces 100 tons per day, and the 
second 400 tons. The coal is used on the 
great railroad lines here, and is sent as far 
east as Omaha, and west to Salt Lake. The 
average daily consumption of coal on the 
Union Pacific Road alone is 800 tons, a por- 
tion of which these mines supply, having 
been opened less than four years since 
Chinese laborers are employed in them, at 
75 cents per day, in gold, and the average 
product per man is about four tons. 

** John” is getting on here, and the ap- 
pearance of two elegantly dressed females 
of that “‘ persuasion,” in costly silks, hold- 
ing elegant parasols over their heads, and 
their tiny feet encased in the smallest of all 
shoes, made of wood, and allowing them to 
move painfully slow, evinced that fact to 

our admiring eyes. 

At Ogden, the terminus of the Union Pa- 
cific road, our party were met by a delega- 
tion of Mormon gentlemen, who came to 
offer us the hospitalities of Salt Lake City. 
They took seats with our company, and of- 
fered us every facility for obtaining infor- 
mation as to the “‘ peculiar institution.” 

Our visit here afforded opportunities for 
investigating the character of Mormonism 
rarely permitted, It was evidently intend- 
ed to impress the party most favorably. 

With unwearied politeness our vollies of 
questions were answered. Their wives 
and daughters attended our party to the 
American Fork Canon, to the Salt Lake, to 
the princely residences of many oftheir peo- 
ple, and followed us many miles on our 
way back. The aged Bishop Hunter and 
his one wife, two Elders with their two and 
three wives, the mayor of the city, and his 
daughters (pretty, and lacy-like girls), were 
among our party. In answer to an inquiry 
of alearned Professor of our company, di- 
rected to the last, and evidently the favorite 
wife of an Elder, Do you have no unpleas- 
ant thoughts of the possibility of losing the 
affection of your husband when a new 
wife is ‘‘ sealed” to him ? she replied, *‘ I 
have; but it is across,to be taken up for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” The first 
wife was asked, You are not as well 
dressed as your sister last married; do you 
like such partiality? “I expected it,’ was 
the meek reply; but my husband is build- 
ing me a house, so that I have no reason to 
complain.” How often do you see your hus- 
band? “ He visits us each every day, and 
remains awhile; when he goes away he 
tells us when we may expect him. to. re- 
turn, and we are rarely disappointed.” 
The expression, ‘* I[must bear the cross, if 
I would win the crown,” is very commonly 
heard, anc, ‘‘ the heavier the cross here, the 
hizher the exaltation in heaven.” > 

The Lord’s Supper is celebrated every 
Sabbath at the Tabernacle, and the’ ele- 
ments (bread and water) are quitity dis- 
tributed during the services, ang, aken 
of very generally. Indeed, “‘ w r will, 
may come” to the table of our a. Few 
signs of mental or spiritual life are impressed 
upon the thousands of upturned faces, while 
premature age is thoroughly marked. A 
placid countenance is rarely to be seen. 
Wrinkled old crones, and withered young 
ones are painfully numerous. 

The children’s meeting, in the morning, to 
sing and declaim, preparatory to their an- 
nual celebration (on the 27th instant) of the 
founding of their settlement, was of a very 








pleasing character, particularly in regard to 


their proficiency iu both of those exercises. 
Their excellent deportment, tueir healthy 
look, the exceeding neatness of their dress, 
betokened no want of culture, nor absence 
of youthful buoyancy and glee, It was the 
brightest gem of Mormondom. NEMO. 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 








BY A. 8. WEED. 





The custom of spending at least a 
pagt of the hot season in some attractive 
resort, free from the heat and dust of 
the city, seems to be nearly universal. 
The question being decided to go 
somewhere, it is a matter of no little 
importance where is the best place to 
go; for upon this depends the pleasure 
and benefit to be derived from the 
change. The mountains or the seaside 
are the objects that seem to fill the fan- 
cy with pleasant anticipations. Long 
journeys are often made to look upon 
scenes that are far less attractive than 
some which can be visited by a few 
hours’ ride in New England. Do all 
lovers of the beautiful realize that the 
** Switzerland of America” is so near 
their own door ? 

It is only a few hours’ ride from Bos- 
ton to Alton Bay. The route is through 
a fine country, abounding in thriving 
villages and prosperous farms. That 
exccllently-managed railroad, the Bos- 
ton and Maine, affords every facility 
for comfort and pleasure, The cars are 
new, spacious, and clean. Travelers 
at once feel the ease and luxury of their 
own parlors as they seat themselves on 
the soft velvet cushions. 

At Alton Bay you catch the first view 
of Lake Winnipesaukee, where the 
fine steamer Mt. Washington is waiting 
to convey passengers to Wolfboro’ and 
Centre Harbor. Should the day be fa- 
vorable, as the steamer threads its way 
out of this narrow Bay a view of old 
White Face may be obtained, some 40 
miles distant, being one of a high range 
of mountains by that name, bounding 
Sandwich on the north. As you emerge 
from the Bay into the main body of the 
Lake, the eye takes in a much wider 
range. The Ossipee mountains form 
the background to the picture on the 
right, while a great variety of hills and 
valleys nestle between their base and 
the eastern shore of the Lake. To the 
north and west is spread out, as far as 
the eye can reach, the clear waters of 
Winnipesaukee, dotted with its hun- 
dreds of islands, of all shapes and sizes, 
some lifting high their cone-like heads, 
while others present a surface but slight- 
ly elevated above the water’s crest. 
New views of lofty ranges of mountains 
in the distance are constantly breaking 
upon the vision; and. as the steamer 
moves on, a changing scene of grand- 
eur and beauty appears on every hand. 
It is difficult for the pen to deseribe the 
varied tran$formations in the landscape 
as seen from the lake. It is not strange 
that even the uncivilized red man felt 
the inspiration of his surroundings, and 
named these waters ‘‘ The Smile of the 
Great Spirit.” Goethe has said that 
lakes are the eye of the landscape.” 
Men of culture and genius have looked 
upon these scenes from this ‘‘ eye” of 
the monntai.s, and have poured forth 
their eulogiams with no very stinted 
pen. Starr King, who for many years 
trequently visited this locality, wrote, 
‘*a visit to Lake Winnipesaukee, a jour- 
ney to the mountains, if we have been 
hgmmed within city walls, or chained 
to a prosaic landscape most of the year, 
ought to be made a vacation season, a 
jubilee for the eyes, which were formed 
for a free range of the splendors which 
the Creator has scattered over space.” 
Perhaps no one has written with 
stronger emphasis than Edward Ever- 
ett. He says, ‘‘ I have been something 
ofa traveler in our own country (though 
far less than I could wish), and in Ea- 
rope have seen all that is most attract- 
ive, from the highlands of Scotland to 
the Golden’ Horn “of Constantinople, 
from the summit of the Hartz mountains 
to the Fountain of Vaucluse; but my 
eye has yet to rest on a lovelier scene 
than that which smiles around you as 
you sail to Center Harbor.” The poet- 
ry of Whittier and Percival has often 
been inspired by visits to Winnipesau- 
kee; and with a few lines from the 
latter we close this article : — 

“Oh, watched by Silence and the Night, 

And folded in the strong embrace 
Of the great mountains, with the light 

Of sweet heavens upon thy face, 

Lake of the Northland, keep thy dower 

Of beauty still; and, while above 
Thy solemn mountains speak of power, 

Be thou the mirror of God’s love.” 


HO! FOR 


CAMP - MEETING! 


The First-Class Sea-Going Side- Wheel Steamer 


FRANCES! 


Will run during Camp- Meeting season between 


PROVIDENCE & VINEYARD GROVE, 


Martha’s Vineyard, 
— COMMENCING — 
Saturday, August 7th, 
AND EACH WED. & SAT, THEREAFTER, 


Leave Fox Point Wharf at L o'clock P. M, Re- 
turning will leave Camp-Meeting Landing 


MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS, 
At®@ o'clock A. M. 








Stopping at Newport each way 





TICKETS, to co and retura same trip, $1 50 
SINGLE PASSAGE, - - $1.00 





State Rooms may be secured for Round Trip at 
No.5 Weybosset Street, or on board Steamer 
Meals canbe obtained on board. Horse Cars leave 
Depot on Exchange Place, at 12.40 P. M., on days 
of sailing, and Fox Point Wharfon retarn of the 
Steamer. For further information apply to 


Z. WILLIAMS, Agent, 


Fox Point Wharf, Providence, 
or GEO. C. MORRELL, 265 Washington 8t., Boston. 
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NOTICE. 


UR usual summer § . for closing out odd lots 
of thin woollen cl¢ will begin on 


FRIDAY, JULY FWENTY - THIRD. 


We offer some unusua'y good bargains this sea- 
son, as we wish to e our stock as much as 


possib'e before the fall pisiness begins. We mote 
specially a few items, 4 Llows :— 


RETAIL | CLOTHING 


DEP. MENT. 





A lot ef Skeleton ats, of Middlesex Mills. 
black flannel, nicely , and bound with fine 
silk braid — marked daj to 81x DOLLARS — (for- 


mer price$\0), Waist te match, Tarex DoL- 
DaRS— former price $4 An assorted lot of Busi- 
ness Coats, mostly amjil and medium sizes, of 
American, English ané Scotch mixed suitings— 
81x DoLLarRs — (/ 0s $10 t0 $16.) Auas- 
sorted lot of Trousers, Epglish, Scoveh and Amert- 
can spring and summer imeres, FOUR, FIVE 
and Six DOLLARS ij — former prices $6, $7 
$8 and $9. An assoRVp lot of Waistcoats — of 
similar materials to the pove —Twoand THRSE 
DOLLARS each— forme prices $3, $4, and $5. 
The above-named gop are not in whole suits, 
and are, on this accoum marked at but little more 
than half price. c 
They are suitable fo) Fall wear, and persons 
wanting single garmentyf any of the kinds offered 
can realize a large savhy by making an early se- 
lection. . 
We also offera line) f nice Business Suits at 
TWENTY-ONE DOLLAH} (Coats $12, Trousers 96, 
Waistcoats $3) —formé prices $24 to $28. These 
are fresh goods,— sele@y! from the stock,— in sev- 
eral different styles #, qualities, of American 
and foreign materials, ‘fiuding two lots of suits 
made from biack and if§go blue English worsted 
yacht cloth, Also a, T} LNTY- EIGHT DOLLARS— 
(Coats $16, Trousers Waistcoats $4) — all the 
finest lots of Business $Bts remaining in stock, in- 
cluding those which hag been sold at $30 and up- 
wards persuit, For Ef@{T DOLLARS per pair will 
be sold all the highest goit English and Sentch cas- 
simere Trousers, worth 69, $1¢ and $l!, and as 
good in every respect an be made to order. 
Many other bargaing t enumerated will be of- 
fered in this departmeD 
All these goods are of pur own manufacture, 


CUSTOM DHPARTMENT. 


As there are indicatifas of an unusually small 
demand for clothing to¥e made to order during 
tie balance of the Sumper season, at the usual 
prices, we have determined to make a large special 
reduction in prices in om Custom department also, 
tor the months of Julyjand August. Orders will 
be received fur suits tojbe made to measure from a 
large a:sortment of choice English and Scotch 
mixed and fancy suitingsat TAIRTY-s1x DOLLARS 
per suit — (Coats, doulle or single-breasted, $22, 
Trousers $9, Waistcoals $5) — late prices $40 to 
$48 the suit. In this lo@is included our real home- 
spun goods, — a very cioice quality —in different 
colors, made specially fr us in Canada, 

Also for Trousers = made to measure from 





















nearly all our best English, Scotch and French 
Spring fancy cassimeres. NINE and TEN DOLLARS 
per pair — prices during the season, $li to $15 
Tuese are special priced, which in the case of many 
of the goods Will not repay the cost of the manu- 
factured garment, bat which we prefer to receive 
rather than have the go@ds remain unsold to anoth- 
er season, and our han unemployed. 

Our customers are as@red that the same quality 
of workmanship will beéfurnished as though full 
prices were charged and received for the goods. 


From FRIDAY, July 23, 
during the remainder $f July and all of August 


—_——— 


Macullar, Willams & Parker, 


AOO Washington Street. 
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Sett Complete in Terry, $100. Sett 
Complete in Plush, $110. 
PARLOR, CHAMBER AND DINING 
ROOM FURNITURE AT MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ PRICES. 


PAINE'S MANUEACTORY, 


141 Friend St., - Boston. 


Photographs of Church furniture and ful’ price 
list of Househoid furniture furnished, on eppiee: 
tion. 2 


TO CAMP-MEETING GOERS, 
Leavitt’s Patent Spring Cot. 


The above is the best np ever offered to the 








public as a bed for Gamp-Ground use, It does 
aWay with all mattrassesis light and portable, 
weighing only Mibs., and theaper than anything 
else, It is strong and dutable; also, equally con 
venient for Hotel and Steamboat purposes. 

The suoscriber has also an improved tent, much 
more comp:ct and portable, and more easily pitch- 
ed and struck, as well at very ornamental and 
comfortabie. For particalars address,; 

F. A. LEAVITT, 49); Exchange St., 
Portland, Maine. 


MAINE STATE CAMP-MBBTING 


For the Promotion of Holiness, 


Will be held on the groutis of the Kennebec Valley 
Camp-meeting Association, Richmond, Maine. 
Commencing Aug. 12th, ® eentinue 8 days. 

The usual arrangemepis haye been made for 
transportation, Board, Groceries, Lumber, Straw, 
Oil, ete. 

For particulars send for circular. 





A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell, 
Cc. W. STROUT, Maine. 
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EAST LIVERMORE CAMP-MEETING 


Will commence Tuesday, Aug. 
31st, and close the Monday 
following. 


Persons goivg to the meeting by Railroad will be 
charged one fare for round trip. 

TICKETS tor “East Livermore Camp- 
meeting” can be obtained st all stations between 
Bath and Farmington, ako between Portland and 
Leeds Junction, inclusive. Persons coming from 
places on other lines of the Waine Ceatral, payinc 
full fare to East Livermore, can obtaig free return 
tickets by applying to the Presiding Elder at the 


meeting. P 
Board will be furnished as usual, 
140 Per order. 8. ALLEN. 








ING, AUG. 23 TO 28. 


RAILROADS: — Atrangements have beet 
made with the Fitchburg, Stony Brook, Providence 
and Worcester. Norwich and Worcester, Barre and 
Gardner, Worcester and Nasbua, Fitchburg and 
Worcester, Vermont and Massachusetts. Cheshire. 
Boston and Albany (as fat west as Springfield), to 
reduce fares from all places from which Societies 
come to the ground. Passes will be furnished on 
most of the above roads to each preacher and wife 
represented by a Society on the ground, by appli- 
cation to F. A. Clapp, Worcester. 

Passengers from Boston wil] find tickets for sale 
at Mr. Newcomb’s, 166 Hanover St., from now to 
the close of the meeting. 


BOARDING :— Mr. Adams, from Worcester, 
has been engaged to furnish poard for the week, 
day, or single meals, at prices and of a quality that 
w ill not fail to please all who may patronize him. 

* Application for cottages, tents or lets sheuld be 
made toG, W. PAUL, Worcester. 





STERLING JUNCTION GAMP-MEET- | 


Camp-Meetings. 


The National Camp-M sting 


Cemmences August Sth, and continues 
ten days. 


The grounds have been greatly improved within 
the past year. 

The boarding-house is ander the direction of 
Mr. Ellis, who will give every attention to the 
comfort of bis guests. The rates for board will be 
the same as last year:— 


Rates of Board, 


$8.00 for the meeting; for three cays and more, 
$1.0 per day. Furnished Rooms can be se- 
cured for $1,00 per day, by writing early to Mr. J. 
H. ELLIS, Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Railroads. 


The Boston and Maine, Maine Central, Portland 
and Ogdensburgb, and Portland and Rochester 
Rallroads will issue excursion tickets for half tare. 
Ioquire for camp-meeting tickets. 

All the trains on the B. and M. Railroad stop at 
the grounds. Have baggage checked to Camp- 
ground, Oid Orebard Beach. 


TENTS cau be secured on the grounds at the 
usual rates, 


For further particulars correspond with M. G. 
PALMER, esq., Portland, Maine. 14 





THE 


YARMOUTH CAMP - MEETING, 


at Yarmouth, Mass. 


Commences Tuesday, Aug. 10th, and 
closes Tuesday Evening, Aug. 17th. 


New Avenues overlooking the Pond, also on 
ground opening to the Park and Pend, have been 
opened, with lots 20x40 and 40x80 feet, the most 
eligible upon the camp-ground. These lots, and 
other choice locations. can be secured of the com- 
mittee upon the ground at any time before the 
meeting. 

The Sabbath rrior to the commencement of 
Camp-meeting, viz:, Aug. 8th, has veen designated 
asthe * Laymen’s Sabbath,” the exercises of the 
day to be confined t» the laity, and to consist of a 
variety of services, including a Praise meeting. 
The success of the meeting of last year givesa 
guarantee of the same fortnis year. We cordially 
invite our brethren and sisters of a/l denomira- 
tions tu participate in the exercises. 


All heavy goods mast be sent by freight 
previous to the opening of the meeting. They 
will be forwarded free after Aug. Ist, but freight 
will be charged upon them if returned, 


BOARD can be obtained up>n the ground at 
$6.00 per week, or $1.25 per day. 
RAILROADS. - Boston passengers can obtain 
tickets at $2.70 for the round trip, of Mr. HILL, 
at Mitchell, Greene & Stevens, 597 Washington St. 
and 0. T. TAYLOR, 370 Bro»dway, South Boston 
and at the depot. Excursion Tickets will be sold 
at way statious, 


Cars leave the Old Colony Depot. corn’r of South 
and Kneeland Streets, at 8 o'clock A. M. and 4 and 
6 P.M. WM. R. BOWEN, 

Secretary and Treasurer, 
134 Brockton, Mass. 


Hamilton Camp - Meeting 


will commence Tuesday, 
August 17 th,and close 
Wednesday Morn- 
ing, Aug. 25th. 








The Association has made arrangements for the 
accommodation of a large company. They will 
have entire charge of the large Dining Hall, and 
intend that the variety and quantity ot the food, as 
well as cleanliness and the cooking, shall give as 
good satisfaction as last year. 


PRICES OF BOARD. 


For Eight days, $7.00; three days, or more, $1.00 
each day; less than three days, 61.25 each day; 
Dioner 65 cents: Breakfast or Supper, 50 centseach. 
Coii¢ren under twelve years, halt price. The tales 
will be numbered, and Churches or persons wisbing 
to sit together can do so. Lunch or siogle meals 
can be obtained at the Restaurant. 


GROCEXIES, BOOKS, Etc. 


The Grocery Store, Bookstore, Post Office, and 
Package Room, where articles can be checked and 
kept safe, will be open daring the meeting. 


TENTS. 


Tents can be hired fer the meeting of A. D. 
WAIT, Ipswich, or J. P. MAGEE, Boston, 


BAGGAGE. 


Baggage should be carefally marked with the 
owner’s name, tent, or cottage. It will be carted to 
aud from the Depot at fixed and reasonable prices. 


The Steam Cars will run to the Grove during 
the camp- meeting. Previcusto and after camp- 
meeting carriages run io mect all the Boston trains, 
from the Wenbam Depot to the Grove. 


Previous to the meeting, an after, persons pay- 
ing fullfare to Wenham Depot can purchase #t 
the Grove return tickets at a reduced rate. 


All persons wust make their own arrangements 
for lodging.and bring their bedding and bed ciothes, 


All letters for the Camp-ground should be direct- 
ed to Hamilton, Mass. with the mame of the tent or 
Cottage. 


Committee at the Grove every day for letting 
lots and tents and giving information, 





Willimantic Gamp-Meeting., 


BOARDING:— The Boarding Hall will be 
opeu for boarders from Aug. 12th till the close of 
the meeting. 

RAILROADS :—N. Y. and N. E. Railroad 
will carry for half fare from Douglass to Williman- 
tic. From Willimantic to Camp Station passengers 
will go by teams, Or by either of the Railroads run- 
niag by Camp Station. Fare by team from Willi- 
mantic to Camp-Ground, 20 cts. Persons going on 
the Conn. Valiey Railroad, will pay full fare, and 
apply to subs riber for return pass. N.H., Middle- 
town and Wiilimantic Railroad about one-third 
discount. Tickets good over H. P. and Fisbkily 
Railroad between Willimantic and Camp Station. 
Tickets for sale at all the Depots on the road. 
Ministers free, by sending stamp for pass to 
the subscriber. 

The District Stewards’ Meeting will be held on 
the Camp-Ground Wednesday, Aug. 25th, at 1 
o'clock. 

A Bible Service by Bro. C. Blackmer ¢f Daniel- 
sonville, superintendent, will be held Sunday morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock, 





SOUTH FRAMINGHAM 
Camp-Meeting. 


Pastors please read the following to 
their Congregations: 


1, The District Meeting will be held at South 
Framingham from Aug. lth, to Aug. 17th, 1875. 


On the same ground the “Union Convention,” 
ior the promotion of the spectal doctrine of Chris- 
tian Holiness, will bold a Camp-meeting, beginning 
Aug. 18th, and continuing 10 days. Rev. Wm. E. 
Boardman, D. D., will preside over the latter 
meeting. 


Dinner, 75 cents, The same rates will obtain at the 
second meeting. 


3. All baggage must be distinctly marked“ South 


the tent to which it belongs attached. and {ft wil; 
be taken to and from the Depot «t small charge. 


4. RAILROADS. Excursion tickets at reduced 
rates can be purchased atthe depots, as in former 
vears. Trains for the Camp-Ground leave as fol- 
lows: 


Boston,7 and 11 A, M., 2.15 and 4 P. M.— Provi- 
dence, 6.20 A. M., 3.15 and 4.40 P. M. — Worcester, 
Regular trains.— Lowell, 7.50 A. M., 1.45 and 5.05 P. 
M. — Manrfield, 7.05 A, M.2.2+ 4, 5.20 P. M, —- Fiteb- 
burg,7 and 9 A. M., 12.20and5.0 P.M. All accom- 
modation, except the 2.15 P. M. from Boston, 


ta” Be careful to take the trains here indieated, 
D. SHERMAN, 


For other particulars see Z1ON’s HERALD, of | disordered organ into action, and the 
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Ho 


Madison 
Chicago, 


uare, New York, Sewing Machines. 

7 State St., Sewing Machines & Arms. 
Boston, 562 Washington St., Sewing Machines. 
Cinclonati, 182 W. Fourth St.. Sewing Machines, 
Utica, 129 Genesee Street, Sewing Machines. 
Atlanta, Ga. DeGive’s Up. House, Marietta, 8. M. 


rposes 
ETALLIC CARTRIDGES, ETC. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. Improv- 
ed MOWING MACHINEs, STEKL PLOWS, STEEL 


AGENTS WANTED. send for circulars, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—E. Remington & Sons; 
Remington Agricultural Co.; Ilion, N. Y. 


THE-REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, ARMS, ETT. 


- Tux REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE has 
sprung rapid'y into favor as possessing the 
very best COMBINATION of good 
namely: Light running, smooth, nolreless, rap- 
id, durable, witb the perfect Lock stitch. 


It is a Shuttle Machine with Automatic Drop 
Feed. Design beautiful and construction the 
very best. . 


ualities, 


EMINGTON SEWING MACHINE has 
jums at many Fairs throug 


rece prem t 
the United States. and without ¢ffort ‘ook the 
grand MEDAL OF PROGRESS — the highest or- - 
der of Medai that was awarded at the late 
ViennA EXPOSITION. 


The REMINGTON WORKS also manufac- 
ture a new DOUBLE-BARRELED BREECH- 
espe SHot-Gun. aud the CELEBRATED 
the world for Military, Hunting 


INGTON RIFLES, renowned th-oughout 
. and Target 


3; ALL KINDS OF PISTOLS; Rifle Canes, 


CULTIVAT9US, ROAD SCRAPERS, PaT- 
CAVATORS, Hay TEDDERS. CoTTON 
ETC. §@- GOOD 






1nON BkIoGEs, 


Remington Sewing Machine Co.; 


Branch Offices:--281 & 283 Broadway.N. Y Arms.; Washington,D.C.521 Seventh St., Sewing Machines. 


Philadelphia, Pa. *10 Chestnut St... 8e’ing Machines. 
Baltimore, Md.,47 N Charles St..Sewing Machines. 
Indianapolis,ind. 7? E.Market St. Sewing Macnines. 
St. Louis Mo., 609 N. Fourth St... Sewing Machines. 
Detroit, Mich. lvl Woodward Ave. Se’ing Mechines. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE 


ASSETTS, ~ - - 


Mortality. Prudent, straightforward and 


similar to the “Friends Provident” of England. 


AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


- OVER $4.000,000. 
Risks hee confined to Friends. Low rates of 
ca 





Business Men wanted as Agent. 


nt. Strictly Mutual. 
lam 16 





Greenwich 


- te Ss 


England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
begins Aug. 2th, 1875. Catalogue free. 


Academy, 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 





A first-class School for both sexes. A Preparatory Department of the Boston University. Commer. 

cial Department equal to the best Commercial Colleges. Musical Department in charge of the New 

Location magnificent. Board and tuition very low. Term 
Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Prineipal. 140 





CARRIAGES! 


—— Oo 


We bave a large assortment of fine CUSTOM- 
MADE CARRIAGES, suitable for City, Cour- 
try, or seaside, which we are now selling at 
Greatly Meduced Prices. 

Also, SECOND-HAND CARRIAGES AT 
GREAT BARGAINS. 


——0 


Kimball Brothers, 


110 & 112 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 
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WHITE’S FURNACE. 
PLATE IRON. 
Triple Radiator. 


Result of 28 years’ 
practical experi- 
ence. 


me. Free from Dust and 
a Gas; Flues cannot be 
cho<ed up with coal, Ra- 
diating surtace self- 
clearing; Anti - Clinker 
Shaking and Damping 
Grate. which cannot be 
thrown out of place. 
Largest Ash Pit. with 
Adjustable Sifting Grate, 
ever made. Kxamine, 
and you will says it is 


















BEST OF ALL. 
Circulars seat on application. 


GEO. W. WHITE &CO., 
142 64 and 66 Union St., Bo_ton. 





Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
Forall the purposes of a Family Physic, 


CURING 

Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
D,sentery, Foul Stomach 
Erysipelas, Headache, Piles, 
Rheumatism, Eruptions and 
Skin Diseases, B:liousness, 
Liver Complaint, Dropsy, 
Tetter, Tumors and Sai- 
Rheum, Wo.ms, Gout, 
Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
and Purifying tne Blood 












are the most congenial purgative yet perfected. 
Their effects abundantly show bow much they excel 
all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take 
bat powerful tocure. They purge ont the foul hu- 
mors of the blcod; they stimulate the sluggish or 
impart 
health and tone to the whole being. They cure 
not only the every day complaints of every body, 
butformidab e and dangerous di-eases. Most emi- 
nent clergymen, most skillful physi-ians, and our 
best citizens send certiticates of cures rformed 
and of great benefi s they have derived from these 
Pills. Yhey are the safest and best physic for chil- 
dren, because mild as well as effectual. Being 
sugar coated,they are easy to taxe: and being 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. Cc. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mags, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 


AND SOLD ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 
1lt 





MANY who are suffering from the effects of the 
warm weather, and are debilitated , are advised by 
physicians to take moderate amout is of whisky two 


2. BOARD will be faruisbed at the first meeting | °F ree times during the day, In a little while those 
as follows, viz.: for the entire meeting, $6.00; for who adopt this advine frequently increase the num 

4 days, or mo re, $1.40 per day; for 3 cays, or jess, ber of “drinks,” and in time become confirmed ine- 
$1.2% per day; Breakfast and Supper, each 50 cents; briates. A beverage which will not create thirst for 


intoxicatiag liquors, and which is intended especi- 
ally for the benetit of debilitated persons, whether 
at .home or abroad, is Dr. Schenck’s Sea Weed 
Tonic, Containing the juices of many medicinal 


Framingham Camp-meeting,” with the name of | herbs, this preparation does not create an appetite 


for the intoxicating cup. The nourishing and the 
life-supporting properties of many valuable nat- 
ural productions contained in it and welleknown 
to medical men have a most strengthening influ- 
ence. A singie boule of the Tonic will demon- 
strate its valuable qualities. For debility arising 
from sickness; over exertion or from any cause 
whatever, a wine glassful of Sea Weed Tonic taken 
after mea!s will strengthen the stomach and create 
an appetite for wholesome food. To all who are 
about leaving their homes, we desire to say th 

the excelient effects of Dr. Sch 
remedies, Sea Weed Tonic, and Mandrake Pills, 
are particularly evident when taken by those who 
are injuriously affected by a change of water and 
diet. No person should lea ve home without taking 


k’s eo hl 





For South Framingham Camp- Meeting Association | g supply of these safeguards along. For sale by 











142 F.A, CLAPP, Secretary. 


Boston, July 2th, 1875, 142 


all Druggists. 74 


CARRIAGES! 





ROY BELLS, 


‘THE JONES & CO., Old Established 
TROY BELL FOUNDRY 


Continue to manufacture those superior Bells 
which have made Troy celebrated throughout the 


worid, made of genuine Bell Metal, (copper and 
tin.) BMotary mountings, the bestin use, All Bells 
WA TED SATISFACTORY, 


P ULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO CHURCH 
BELLS, CHIMES, AND PEALS OF BELLS, 
g2™ Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


OCTAVOUS JONES, Proprietor, Troy, N. Y. 
88 


MENBELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Bells known to the public 
since 1826; which by their uniform excellence 
have acquired a reputation unequaled by any and 
a sale exceeding that of all others.— Cai alogues 
free, No Agencies, 


P.O, Address, either Troy or West Troy, N. 
Y. MENEELY & COMPANY. 44 


CHURCH BELLS, 


[Established in 1820.] 
ILLIAM BLAKE & CO., tormerly Henry N,. 
Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weigh) required. single or in ehimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior manuer 
for which this estab! ishment has so long been noted, 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. Allen, 
Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 
8t 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in Wss7. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 
ors, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

‘ower Clocks, Chimes, ete. Full: 
Warranted, ¢ 
Illustrated Cutalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnati, 












MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


Manufacture a superior grade ot Bells, 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illestrated Catalogue sent free. 6 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCH- 
ES, a &c. Price List and Circulars 
sent free. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
26 BALTIMORE, MD, 


THE NEWEST | __ 
MUSIC BOOKS. as | THE BEST! 


§ M The BEST book for 
ong onare s SINGING SCHOOLS 
for which it is specially designed, and filled with 
cheeriul glees and songs for practice, by H. R. 
PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson. Price 75c. 
Ch Ch 4 The NEWEST book of 
orus olr, Choruses, Anthems, 
Motets, ete., for CHorrs and Socretres. Highly 
recommended. Compiled by Dr. Ebea Tourjee. 
$18 per doz. 
The following three books are in press, and near- 
ly ready. Wait for them! 


High School Choir, “sew ** 


book for High Schools, successor to that universal 
favorite, the * Hour OF SINGING,” which it re- 
semblés in general arrangement, and is by the 
same authors, L. O. EMEKSOX and W, 8. TILDEN. 
Price $1.00. 

NEW 


The Shining River, SABBATH 


ScHooL SONG BOOK of startling beauty. Price 


35 cts. 
Choice devotional 


Living Waters. masic, hymns 


and tanes, For Prayer Meetings, etc. Price 3O0c. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bosten. 
ot 


CAMP-MEETINGS, 


Persons attending Camp-meeting or other 
Summer resorts, and in need of Mattresses, 
Bedding, Spring Beds or Bed Lounges, 
wiay find a full assortment and low prices at the 
warerooms of 


HENRY L. ALBEE & CO. 
(Eugene D. Lacount,) 
14 65 & 67 Union St., Boston. 








MUSIC BOOKS. 














PRESS OF SMITH AND SMART. 
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